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PREFACE 

Probably the majority of people, young and old, prefer 
to study history through the lives of the men who made it. 
For this reason A First Course in American History 
has been written in the form of biographies. Book One 
covers the periods of discovery and colonization, and Book 
Two gathers up the threads at the time when the colonists 
first began to band themselves together for common 
defense, and brings the history down to the present day. 
The books have been written primarily for use as the class 
text in intermediate grades, and care has been taken to 
cover quite thoroughly the more progressive elementary 
courses of history study. It is hoped that children will 
also find the stories interesting for supplementary reading, 
and for general reading at home. 

One of our best historians has said : ** In the teaching 
of history the pupil's mind should not be treated as a 
mere lifeless receptacle for facts ; the main thing is to 
arouse his interest and stimulate his faculties to healthful 
• exercise.*' If this book helps to inspire enthusiasm for 
patient effort and noble deeds and awakens interest in a 
further study of history, it will have served its purpose. 

New York, June, 1908. 
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FIRST COURSE IN AMERICAN 

HISTORY 

I. PATRICK HENRY 

Born 1736 — Died 1799 

Freedom ! sweet Freedom ! our voices resound, 
Queen by God's blessing, unsceptered, uncrowned ! 
Freedom, sweet Freedom, our pulses repeat, 
Warm with her life-blood, as long as they beat ! 

— Holmes's ''Freedom, our Queen." 

Had you chanced to walk many years ago in the 
streets of a certain little Virginia town, you might 
have met a tall man, carelessly dressed, with a 
slouching gait and an air of indifference. Such 
was the general appearance of Patrick Henry. But 
if you had seen this same man an hour later in the 
court room, you would have scarcely believed your 
eyes. In the heat of an exciting debate Patrick 
Henry's lank form would straighten ; his calm face 
become intense ; his eyes flash fire ; while the magic 
of his words held his hearers spellbound. After 
his first important speech, a listener said : " He 
made our blood run cold and our hair stand on 
end." Such was the power of this great orator who 
helped to bring about the founding of the Ameri- 
can nation. Let us see how it happened. 
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When Patrick Henry was a young man, the 
United States as a nation did not exist. There was 
no central government — no President, no United 
States Congress. The street bands did not play the 
"Star-Spangled Banner," for there was no Ameri- 
can flag. Instead, the people listened to " God save 
the King," for the colonists in America looked 




upon England as their mother country, and regarded . 
her king as their ruler. 

In the year 1765 a bill called the Stamp Act was 
passed by the English Parliament. Parliament 
makes England's laws just as Congress at Wash- 
ington makes our own. By this act the colonists 
were obliged to put a stamp, from a half-penny to 
ten pounds in value, on paper used for newspapers, 
or for legal purposes, such as wills, deeds, and 
notes. 

In this way King George III proposed to raise 
money to keep a small English army in America, 
for he felt that such a body of troops was needed 
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to defend the settlers. " It is, therefore, only fair," 
said the king, " that the colonists should support 
this army." 

Now in America it was believed that people 
should not be taxed except by their own representa- 
tives. For hundreds of years their forefathers in 
England had stood for 
this great principle. 
Each colony had its 
legislature, elected by 
the people, and if it 
chose to levy a tax, well 
and good. But since 
the colonists were al- 
lowed no voice in the 
English government, it 
seemed to them very 
unjust that Parliament Patrick Hf-nry 

should decide the taxes 

that they must pay. Prominent men, such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, were sent to England to protest that 
"taxation without representation" was tyranny. 
From Maine to Georgia people were aroused over 
the Stamp Act. Furthermore, the colonists did 
not want British soldiers in America. They said 
that they were able to protect themselves, now that 
the trouble with the French was ended. 

The king did not pay any attention to the protest 
of the colonists. The leaders among the Ameri- 
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cans, therefore, urged their friends and neighbors 
to refuse to pay the tax, and Patrick Henry was 
one of the foremost of these leaders. 

Besides being one of America's greatest orators, 
Henry was an able lawyer, a wise statesman, and a 
true-hearted, lovable man. He was born at Stud- 
ley, Virginia. His father was a well-educated 
Scotchman, and his mother an English woman with 
ready wit and a great fondness for music. 

When Patrick was taken from the village school, 
at the age of ten, his father and uncle became his 
teachers. He studied mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek, and when fifteen years old was apprenticed 
to a country shopkeeper. A year later his father 
started Patrick and a brother not much older in 
business for themselves. 

Would you think it strange if boys of that age 
did not succeed? As might have been expected, 
the venture failed, but Patrick did not lose heart. 
He kept up his interest in study, and read many of 
his books over and over again. He liked best geog- 
raphy and history. He loved out-of-door pastimes, 
hunting, fishing, and roaming through woods and 
fields. His friends thought him an idle, dreamy 
youth, jovial and fond of frolic ; but no one foresaw 
that he was destined to play an important part in 
American history. 

When eighteen Patrick Henry married, and after 
a few years spent in trying to make a living at farm- 
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ing, and again at store keeping, he decided to study 
law. At last he had found the right work. After 
a few months of study, he was admitted to the bar, 
and his fine mind, good judgment, and remarkable 
gift of speech soon won him fame and fortune. 

His first celebrated case was known as the " Par- 
son's Cause." Its object was to secure larger 
salaries for cl e rgy m e n. 
Nothing like Henry's elo- 
quence in arguing this case 
ever had been heard in the 
colony. A few moments 
after he began to speak his 
listenei-s were leaning for- 
ward in breathless silence. 
The young lawyer's father 
was so amazed and de- 
lighted by his mastery of 
words that " tears of ecstasy 
streamed down his cheeks." 
When the trial came to a close, the people bore 
Patrick Henry on their shoulders out of the court- 
house, and carried him around the yard in triumph. 

But Henry's name was to become known far 
beyond the borders of Virginia. In 1765 he was 
elected to the House of Burgesses. On his 
twenty-ninth birthday, only a few days after tak- 
ing his seat in the Hoiise, a debate arose over 
the stamp tax. Henry sprang to his feet, and in a 
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ringing oration declared that no power outside the 
colony itself had any right to impose a tax on its 
people. He offered a series of resolutions condemn- 
ing the Stamp Act as dangerous to liberty. Thomas 
Jefferson, then a young man, was present. Long 
years afterward he said : " That speech of Patrick 
Henry's excelled anything I have ever heard." 

That was a lively day in the House of Burgesses. 
Among the members were many Tories, that is, per- 
sons so loyal to the king that they believed America 
should submit to whatever he thought best. You 
can imagine the excitement when young Patrick 
Henry, ending his great address, exclaimed : " Cae- 
sar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third" — he was stopped by cries 
from the king's friends of "Treason! Treason!" 
Biit the orator was not to be frightened. When the 
cries ceased, he finished with great earnestness — 
"and George the Third may profit by their example. 
If this be treason, make the most of it." 

In the audience were many persons who thought 
that Patrick Henry would surely be hanged for his 
bold words against the king. But to commit an act 
of treason was far from Henry's intention. Simple 
justice was all that he demanded of George III. He 
little dreamed that he had made a speech that would 
stir all the colonies and live in history. 

His resolutions passed the House in the face of 
great opposition, and were soon printed and scattered 
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broadcast through the colonies. They helped to 
strengthen the other colonies in their determina- 
tion to resist the stamp tax. 

When the heated session was over, Henry started 
quietly for home. " He passed down the street," 
said a neighbor, "wearing buckskin breeches, his 
saddlebags on his arm, leading a lean horse, and 
chatting with a friend who walked at his side." 

George HI was slow to learn that the people 
have rights as well as the king. He would have 
done well to give heed to the discontent of the colo- 
nists and to the counsel of wise English statesmen. 
Many members of Parliament, among them William 
Pitt, sympathized with the Americans, and were glad 
when they refused to pay the stamp tax. " I rejoice," 
said Pitt in a great speech in the House of Commons, 
" that America has resisted." 

If this had been the first unjust measure imposed 
by England upon her colonies, they might have 
regarded it with less concern. We have already 
learned how they had to confine their trade in 
tobacco, rice, and other American products to 
English ports, to use only English ships, and to 
buy nothing made in any factory or mill except an 
English one. They were not allowed to make for 
themselves so much as a horseshoe nail, or to print 
even a copy of the New Testament. We know, also, 
that some of the governors who were sent out from 
England, men like Berkeley, for example, were more 
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concerned with making fortunes for themselves and 
for the king, than in advancing the interests of the 
settlers in America. 




So the colonists everywhere agreed that they 
would not pay the hated stamp tax, and to show 
they were in earnest, they burned boxes of stamped 
paper as soon as they were taken from the ships. 
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When King George found that the colonists would 
not pay this tax, he tried a new method of getting 
money from them. Another act was passed, pro- 
viding that they should pay a tax on all tea, glass, 
paper, and paint which they bought in England. 
This only aroused anew the anger of the colonists, 
who declared : " We will do without all these things 
rather than pay duty on them." 

In the next chapter we shall learn more about 
this tax and what came of it. Boston resented it so 
bitterly that the king thought he would punish that 
town by closing the port, so that no vessel might 
enter or leave the harbor. Upon hearing this, all 
the colonies determined to help Boston in her 
trouble. Some of the wisest and best men of each 
colony were chosen in 1774 to meet in Philadelphia 
at what is known in history as the First Continental 
Congress. They met to talk over the alarming 
situation and to agree upon some plan of action. 

Patrick Henry and George Washington were 
among the delegates sent from Virginia. These 
were the days before railroads and steamboats, and 
Henry made the journey from Virginia to Phila- 
delphia on horseback, stopping over night at 
Mount Vernon. In the morning he and Wash- 
ington set out together for the Congress. 

In the convention Patrick Henry's words made a 
deep impression. He urged the delegates to forget 
that they were from the colonies of Pennsylvania, 
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New York, or Massachusetts, and to remember that 
hereafter they must all unite in a common cause. 
For himself he declared, " I am not a Virginian, 
but an American." John Adams afterward said: 
" No one in the Congress except Patrick Henry 
appeared to understand the precipice upon "which 
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we stood, and had candor and courage enough to 
acknowledge it." Not long after the close of the 
Continental Congress, a convention was held in 
Virginia. Matters had gone from bad to worse, 
and the trouble with King George was daily grow- 
ing more serious. 

The convention met in St. John's Church, Rich- 
mond. This old building is now visited every year 
by thousands of persons eager to see the place 
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where Patrick Henry made his wonderful speech. 
On that memorable day it was crowded to the doors. 
The greatest excitement prevailed. But when the 
clear voice of the orator rang out a deathlike 
silence fell upon all. Straightening himself to his 
full height, with commanding and graceful gestures, 
and the passion for freedom flashing from his eyes, 
• the speaker said : 

" There is no longer any room for hope of peace. 
If we wish to be free, we must fight ! An appeal 
to arms and to the God of hosts is all that is left us. 
We shall not fight our battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for 
us. Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? Forgive it, 
Almighty God ! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death." 

In this famous address, parts of which are to-day 
known to every schoolboy, Patrick Henry had the 
courage to utter words which most of his country- 
men felt, but did not dare express. 

As we continue our story we shall see that war did 
come, with all its horror and bloodshed, and we shall 
learn what were the results of that great conflict. 

Throughout the rest of his life Patrick Henry 
was a brave, loyal, and useful citizen. Just before 
war was declared, the royal governor of Virginia, 
Lord Dunmore, took all the colony's gunpowder 
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from the public storehouse and placed it on board 
an English vessel. The people could stand such 
injustice no longer, and Patrick Henry led the first 
armed resistance to English rule in Virginia. He 
organized a volunteer force and compelled the gov- 
ernor to pay the colony for the gunpowder. 
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St. John's Church, Richmond 
In this church the Virginia Convenlion met in 1775. 

Henry was a delegate to the Second Continen- 
tal Congress, and he was the first commander of the 
Virginia Revolutionary army. When the war 
cloud burst and the royal governor was obliged 
to withdraw, Henry was made the first governor of 
Virginia. To this post Patrick Henry was twice 
reelected, but he declined many national ofiices — 
secretary of state under President Washington, 
chief justice of the United States, and an am- 
bassadorship to France. 
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The last years of the great orator's life were spent 
on his large plantation, Red Hill, surrounded by 
his children and grandchildren; and he loved nothing 
better than to play and romp with little children. 

Patrick Henry suffered from poor health for many 
years, but he was always ready to do whatever he could 
for his state and country. He was beloved by every 
one for his sweetness of character, sympathy for the 
oppressed, and willingness to help all who were in 
trouble. " He was a good fighter," said one in 
speaking of him, " but never a good hater." People 
sometimes wronged him because they were jealous of 
his fame and power, but his heart was too kind to 
harbor bitterness even toward these. 

The terrible war between England and her Ameri- 
can colonies is known as the Revolution. Wher- 
ever its story is told, the name of Patrick Henry 
will live. Americans will never forget the man 
who dared to rise in that famous Virginia conven- 
tion and declare that he would rather die than live 
without liberty. By this and similar speeches he 
helped to inspire the colonists to stand firm for 
freedom, and to win it. 

Things to Remember 

In 1765 the English Parliament passed the Stamp Act, which 
laid a tax on paper used by the American colonists for legal and 
other purposes. 

The Americans believed that Parliament had no right to tax 
them, because America had no representatives in Parliament. 
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Patrick Henry, a native of Virginia, was one of the greatest 
American orators. His eloquence convinced the colonists that 
they would DO longer be free men if they submitted to unjust 
taxation. 

Henry became one of the leaders of the colonists. He was 
among the first to insist that they must fight for freedom, rather 
than submit to the tyranny of King George III. 

Henry was the first governor of the state of Virginia, 

Map Work. — Locate Williamsburg and Richmond. 

Memory Selection. — Patrick Henry, " War Inevitable." 
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II. SAMUEL ADAMS 

Born 1722 — Died 1803 

Swift as their summons came they left 
The plow mid-furrow standing still, 
The half-ground corn grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the ax in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die. 

And death was not the worst of all. 

— Whittier's *' Lexington." 

" This is a glorious morning for America," said 
Samuel Adams when he heard the first guns fired 
at Lexington. He knew that his countrymen had 
at last begun the fight for independence. Samuel 
Adams was a quiet, peace-loving man, who hated 
the horrors of war, but he also hated injustice and 
oppression. " Unless King George's tyranny is 
checked," said he, "it will increase until we are 
little more than slaves." 

Adams was among the very first to declare that 
England had no right to tax the American colonies. 
At a town meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, a 
buildins: which has been called the " Cradle of Lib- 
erty," he spoke out almost as boldly as had Patrick 

Henry in Virginia. " I denounce the act as un- 
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just," said he, " and I urge you not to submit to it." 
Benjamin Franklin, who at this time was in Eng- 
land, advised the king and Parliament not to 
attempt to enforce the tax. " I warn you," said 
Franklin, " that my countrymen will never submit." 
But, as he afterward re- 
marked, " I might as well 
have tried to stop the sun 
setting." 

The colonists were no 
more willing to pay the tax 
on tea, glass, and paint than 
they had been to pay the 
stamp tax. " Let us all 
agree," said Samuel Adams, 
"to eat and drink and wear 
nothing which England '■a ll 

sends here to sell, so long as "^^ ** f 
the king demands this money from us." 
out the colonies thousands of persons refused to use 
anything of British manufacture. Wives and daugh- 
ters, no matter how wealthy, wore fabrics which 
they themselves spun and wove, while men banded 
together to resist the tax. They called themselves 
the " Sons of Liberty." 

Month by month the feeling against King George 
grew more bitter. On the day when the new tax 
went into effect business was suspended, bells were 
tolled, and flags raised at half-mast. Urged by 
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Adams, the Massachusetts Assembly sent to the 
other colonies a letter asking them to resist the 
English agents who tried to collect the money. 

But England seemed bent on doing everything 
in her power to annoy the Americans. She sent 
troops to New York and to Boston, with orders that 
they should be supported at the public expense. 
" In this way," said the king, " I will punish these 
obstinate people." 

Two regiments landed at Long Wharf, Boston, 
and marched to the common, where they paraded 
with much pomp. The citizens were very indig- 
nant, and, as might have been expected, trouble 
came before long. Workmen and idlers constantly 
passing the places where the troops were quartered, 
managed to bring on disputes and quarrels, and 
as time wore on people of all classes became more 
and more angry at the presence of the soldiers. 
But the royal governor felt himself much safer with 
English soldiers in the town, and would not with- 
draw them. 

One day in March, 1770, after the soldiers had 
been quartered in Boston about a year and a half, a 
mob of excited people attacked a body of troops 
with stones, sticks, and pieces of ice, and dared the 
" lobster backs " to fire. The red-coated British sol- 
diers accepted the challenge. They discharged their 
muskets into the crowd, and several persons were 
killed or wounded. 
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On the morning following this massacre the peo- 
ple of Boston rose in their might. With one voice 
they declared that England had no right to send 
armed troops into a peaceful city, and they demanded 




The Boston Massacre — the First Blood shed im the American 

Revolution 

After the engraving by Paul Revere. 

that these hated regiments be removed from the town. 
After much discussion Governor Hutchinson agreed 
to send one regiment away. 

But this did not satisfy the colonists. A com- 
mittee of fifteen men, led by Samuel Adams, called 
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a town meeting in the Old South Meeting House, 
as Faneuil Hall was too small to hold all those who 
were eager to attend. The people of Boston held 
Adams in great respect, and when he earnestly in- 
sisted that " both regiments or none " should be re- 
moved, the crowd took up the cry. " Both regiments 
or none ! Both regiments or none ! " shouted thou- 
sands of voices in the building and in the streets 
At length the governor was forced to yield, and 
promised to send all the soldiers to an island in the 
harbor. These troops were always jokingly called 
" the Sam Adams regiments." 

Let us now look a little more closely at Samuel 
Adams himself. He had a fine face, clear, steel-blue 
eyes, was of medium height, and possessed pleasing 
manners. He was born in a fine old mansion in 
Boston, and was educated in the local schools and 
at Harvard. His father, who was a man of influ- 
ence in the town, had at one time been wealthy, but 
had lost his money in an unfortunate banking ven- 
ture. Forced to enter business again, he became 
the owner of a malt house, with Samuel for his part- 
ner, and after the father's death the young man car- 
ried on the business. He was nicknamed " Sammy 
the malster." 

Samuel Adams was nearly thirty years old before 
he began to take an active interest in public affairs. 
He had passed his fortieth year before his career as 
a great statesman began. At this age his hair 
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turned gray, and he began to suffer from a peculiar 
nervous trembling of the head and hands. 

Notwithstanding this outward appearance of age, 
a youthful fire burned in his heart. In his fortieth 
year he gave up alt personal business, and until he 
was over eighty devoted his life to his country. 




When not attending public meetings or to the duties 
of his offices, he was busy writing until long past mid- 
night. Seeing a bright light in his window when 
they were ready for bed, his neighbors would say, 
" Sam Adams is still at work writing against the 
Tories." Brave Mrs. Adams shared her husband's 
patriotism. ' While he gave his time to the cause 
of American independence, she cheerfully toiled 
with her needle to obtain food for the children. 
Of the long struggle between America and Eng- 
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land before war was finally declared, it has been 
said that in the North : " Boston led the thirteen 
colonies, and Sam Adams led Boston." It is cer- 
tainly doubtful whether the courage of the colonists 
would have held out if Samuel Adorns had not worked 
night and day, always cheerfully, always hopefully, 
urging his countrymen to stand firm for liberty. 

To return to the exciting events in Boston ; 
nothing after the withdrawal of the troops so 
aroused the public as the " Boston Tea Party." 
In those days the men and women of Massachusetts 
were quite as fond of good tea as they are now ; but 
you remember that tea was one of the articles Eng- 
land had taxed, and the colonists had pledged them- 
selves to do without it. Accordingly, when a vessel 
bearing chests of tea came up to a Boston wharf, 
the inhabitants declared that it should not be un- 
loaded. Notices were posted, inviting the citizens 
to meet under the Liberty Tree, to take such action 
as would compel the shippers to carry their goods 
back across the water. At this moment news arrived 
that three more tea ships were on the way. 

" This tea," said Adams, " is more to be dreaded 
than plague or pestilence." Another meeting was 
called, and seven thousand people filled the Old 
South Meeting House and overflowed into the street. 
They sent for one of the shippers and put to him 
the question : " Will you take your tea back to 
England ? " His reply was : " The governor will 
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not permit me to do so at present." " Then," said 
Samuel Adams, " this meeting can do nothing more 
to save the countr)'." 

It had been previously arranged that this remark 
of Adams should be a signal for action. Men rose 
from their seats, and followed a few disguised as 
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Indians to Griffin's Wharf, where in the pale mnnn- 
iight the tea ship rode at anchor. " If the tea can- 
not go back to England, it shall not be landed," cried 
the crowd. Leaping aboard the vessel, the men ni 
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land before war was finally declared, it has been 
said that in the North: "Boston led the thirteen 
colonies, and Sam Adams led Boston." It is cer- 
tainly doubtful whether the courage of the colonists 
would have held out if Samuel Adorns had not worked 
night and day, always cheerfully, always hopefully, 
urging his countrymen to stand firm for liberty. 

To return to the exciting events in Boston ; 
nothing after the withdrawal of the troops so 
aroused the public as the " Boston Tea Party." 
In those days the men and women of Massachusetts 
were quite as fond of good tea as they are now ; but 
you remember that tea was one of the articles Eng- 
land had taxed, and the colonists had pledged them- 
selves to do without it. Accordingly, when a vessel 
bearing chests of tea came up to a Boston wharf, 
the inhabitants declared that it should not be un- 
loaded. Notices were posted, inviting the citizens 
to meet under the Liberty Tree, to take such action 
as would compel the shippers to carry their goods 
back across the water. At this moment news arrived 
that three more tea ships were on the way. 

" This tea," said Adams, " is more to be dreaded 
than plague or pestilence." Another meeting was 
called, and seven thousand people filled the Old 
South Meeting House and overflowed into the street. 
They sent for one of the shippers and put to him 
the question : " Will you take your tea back to 
England?" His reply was: "The governor will 
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not permit me to do so at present." " Then," said 
Samuel Adams, " this meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country." 

It had been previously arranged that this remark 
of Adams should be a signal for action. Men rose 
from their seats, and followed a few disguised as 
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not permit me to do so at present." "Then," said 
Samuel Adams, "this meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country." 

It had been previously arranged that this remark 
of Adams should be a signal for action. Men rose 
from their seats, and followed a few disguised as 




Indians to Griffin's Wharf, where in the pale moon- 
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not go back to England, it shall not be landed," cried 
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Indian dress hurled three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea into the harbor. For many a long 
month afterward Boston housewives steeped catnip 
and pennyroyal, and with patriotic zeal tried to enjoy 
this new drink. 
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The news of the Boston Tea Party quickly spread 
over the country. Horsemen galloped in every 
direction to tell the story, and throughout the 
colonies there was great rejoicing. The citizens of 
Massachusetts now formed a Provincial Congress 
and chose John Hancock as president. 

In the same year, 1774, the First Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia, and here, too, Samuel 
Adams became an imposing and powerful figure. 
He appeared in a new suit of clothes, new wig, new 
silk stockings and shoes — all provided by admiring 
friends. None of the ardent Americans who met in 
that famous Congress in the Quaker City worked 
harder for the union of the colonies against their 
oppressor than did stout-hearted Samuel Adams. 

" I should advise persisting in our struggle for 
liberty," said he, " though it were revealed from 
heaven that nine hundred and ninety-nine were to 
perish, and only one of a thousand to survive and 
retain his Hberty. One such free man must possess 
more virtue and enjoy more happiness than a thou- 
sand slaves." 

While this Congress was in session Massachusetts 
enrolled an army of twelve thousand soldiers in 
order that she might be prepared if England should 
resort to arms. They were called "minutemen," 
for they held themselves ready to fight at a moment's 
notice. 

Before the convening of the Second Continental 
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Congress in Philadelphia in 1775, an event of tre- 
mendous iniportance happened in America. The 
British had fired the first shot in the war of the 
Revolution, the war that was to free America from 
English rule. 

General Gage, the British military commander, 
had sent regiments out beyond Bobton. He had 




heard that the " Yankees " had stored a quantity of 
ammunition at Concord, and he resolved to seize it. 
Soon the night of April 18, 1775, eight hundred 
British troops set out for Concord. They had orders 
to stop at Lexington and arrest John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, for it was known that they were in 
Lexington that night, ready to start the next day 
for the Congress at Philadelphia. The king knew 
just how important a part these men were playing in 
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American resistance, and he ordered General Gage 
to send them to England to be tried for treason. 

Now the Americans had been quietly watching 
the British and knew exactly what they were in- 
tending to do. It had been agreed that as soon as 
the English troops started toward Concord, a lan- 
tern would be hung in the belfry of the Old North 
Church in Boston. As soon as this signal flashed, 
horsemen dashed out of the town to spread the 
news that the English were coming. William 
Dawes sped through Roxbury and Watertown, and 
Paul Revere rode through the towns north and west 
of Boston. 

As Revere spurred his tired steed into Lexing- 
ton, the watchman who guarded the house in which 
Adams and Hancock were sleeping met the daring 
horseman with the caution, " The family does not 
wish to be disturbed by any noise." "Noise!" 
shouted the excited Paul Revere. " Why, man, the 
English are coming ! " 

He was none too soon. Clearly the sound of 
marching infantry was heard on the still night air. 
In haste Captain Parker assembled his minutemen 
on the village green. " Stand your ground," was 
his command. " Don't fire unless fired upon. But 
if they mean to have a war, let it begin here." 

It was almost daybreak when the redcoats, under 
Major Pitcairn, marched into the village and saw 
the Americans drawn up on the common. " Dis- 
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perse, ye villains ! " shouted Pitcairn. The colonists 
did not move. " Fire ! " he commanded, and seven 
American patriots fell dead. The British had been 
the first to fire. 

Adams and Hancock were by this time making 
their way in safety across the meadows toward 




The Battle at Lexington \pkil j 

After the engraving by Anthony Doolitlle 

Woburn, and forty-eight hours later they were on 
the road to Philadelphia. 

After their deadly work at Lexington the British 
soldiers marched on, destroying whatever military 
stores they could find. But when the call " To 
arms I " came, with the tragic news of Lexington, 
the minutemen proved their faithfulness. Leaving 
plows in furrows, they rushed home for shotguns, 
powderhorns, and bullets which had been made 
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from pewter spoons and dishes melted by their 
wives. Jumping on their horses, in many instances 
without stopping to put on coats, they rode from 
far and near toward the 
scene of action. Across 
the bridge at Concord 
gathered these patriot 
farmers, calm and resolute, 
ready to give their lives 
for the cause of liberty, 
and there they met the 
redcoats in the first bat- 
tle of the Revolution, in 
which several men on 
both sides were killed. 

" By the rude bridge that 

arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's 

breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled 

farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard 

round the world." 



"'Il _'• 



The British started to march back to Boston, but 
the farmers were now thoroughly aroused. They 
fired from behind trees, fences, and buildings, and 
nearly three hundred redcoats had fallen before the 
Charlestown quarters were reached. 

On the 17th of June of this memorable year the 
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famous battle of Bunker Hill was fought. Bunker 
Hill and Breed's Hill were heights of Charlestown, 
with a commanding view of Boston. General Gage 
thought that he would seize and hold the heights 
for the British. 

When the Americans heard of this, fifteen hun- 
dred men under Colonel Prescott advanced up 
Breed's Hill after dark, and spent the whole night 
in building an embankment for protection. Imagine 
the astonishment of Gage when the sun rose, and he 
saw Colonel Prescott in command of the summit. 
The English general bit his lip in disappointment. 
" Is he a fighter ? " he asked some one who stood 
near. " He will fight as long as there is a drop 
of blood left in his body,'' was the reply. 

The heat of the day was intense, but an army 
of three thousand British troops, under General 
Howe, started at noon to climb the hill. As they 
neared the top, they were met with a terrific fire from 
the American guns. Exhausted, the English fell 
back, but they soon rallied and made a second attack, 
only to be driven back a second time with fearful loss. 

" Will the British give it up ? " " Can our men 
hold out ? " These were the questions burning on 
the lips of thousands who, from the roofs and 
steeples of Boston, watched the terrible battle. 



t( 



Over heaps all torn and gory — shall I tell the fearful story, 
How they surged above the breastwork, as a sea breaks o'er a 
deck; 
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How, driven, yet scarce defeated, our worn-out men retreated, 
With their powderhoms all emptied, like the swimmers from a 
wreck?" 

By the time the English had rallied for their third 
assault, the Americans were firing their last rounds 
of ammunition. In any event the colonists who had 
toiled all night with shovels could not have gone on 
fighting for many more hours against fresh arrivals 
of British troops. Colonel Prescott saw that the 
moment had come to order a retreat, but their 
resistance had been so remarkable that the battle 
could scarcely be called a victory for the enemy. 
England's trained military men were astounded to 
find how well the American farmers could fight. 

The brave stand of these Massachusetts men 
strengthened all the colonies in their determination 
to take up arms for liberty. They now gave up 
hope of bringing King George to reason by peaceful 
means, and felt that there was only one thing left — 
to fight for freedom. 

To the close of his long life Samuel Adams gave 
his time and strength to his country. King George 
had failed to capture him and thus force him to 
stop urging his countrymen forward. The king 
now tried bribery. He sent General Gage to offer 
Adams valuable gifts and a |Dowerful position if he 
would desert the colonies and come over to Eng- 
land's side. 

Can you not imagine the anger of Samuel Adams 
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when this message was received? Gage knew 
better than to deliver it in person, so he sent a 
messenger. The indignation of the patriot knew 
no bounds. "Tell Governor Gage," he angrily 




replied, " that it is the advice of Samuel Adams to 
him that he no longer insult the feelings of an ex- 
asperated people. No personal consideration shall 
ever induce me to abandon the righteous cause of 
my country." 

Besides being a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, Adams served in Congress for eight years. 
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and was three times elected governor of his state. 
He was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, the famous document drawn up by 
Congress in 1776, which stated that "The United 
Colonies are, and by right ought to be, free and 




Facsimil?: of the Last Lines of the Declaration of Independence 
In the writing of Jefferson, with the first three signatures. 

independent states." When Adams signed this 
paper, it was perhaps the proudest moment of his 
life. By his side sat his friend, John Hancock, who 
dashed down his name in huge letters, " In order," 
said he, "that George the Third may read it without 
spectacles." " Now," said some other signer, " we 
must all hang together." " Yes," quickly replied 
Ben Franklin with ready wit, " or we shall all hang 
separately." 

When Samuel Adams died he was buried in the 
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old Granary burying ground in Boston. Every one 
mourned his loss. His simple ways and threadbare 
clothes had endeared him to the poor, who regarded 
him as their friend and were not afraid to come to 
him at all times for help. The wealthy and educated 
appreciated him still more, for they knew the sacri- 
fices he had made, and what his busy brain and will- 
ing pen had done to help the cause for which they 
were all fighting. 

Things to Remember 

Samuel Adams of Massachusetts was one of the leaders of the 
American Revolution, which was caused by the tyranny of King 
George III. 

He was one of the first to declare that England had no right to 
tax her colonies in America unjustly. 

He led the famous town meetings in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
which has been called the "Cradle of Liberty." 

The colonists refused to pay England's tax on tea, and in 
Boston in 1773 the townspeople threw chests of tea into the 
harbor. 

King George thought he could compel the Americans to sub- 
mit, so he sent soldiers to Boston and New York. 

The first shot in the War of the Revolution was fired by the 
British at Lexington, Massachusetts, on April 19, 1775^ and the 
same day the first battle was fought at Concord. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was fought on June 17, 1775. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1776. From this time the Americans declared them- 
selves to be, not English subjects, but free and independent Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Samuel Adams was governor of Massachusetts, a member of the 
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First and Second Continental Congresses, and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Map Work. — Locate Boston, Lexington, Concord, Charles- 
town. 

Memory Selections. — Longfellow, " Paul Revere's Ride " ; 
Emerson, " Concord Hymn " ; Pierpont, " Warren's Address, " 
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III. GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Born 1732 — Died 1799 

Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the midday's sunny hours ; 

The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 

Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O'er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 

For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 

When, greatest of the sons of men. 
Our glorious Washington was born. 

— Bryant^s " The Twenty-second of February." 

Every boy and girl is familiar with the portrait 
of Washington, for it hangs upon the walls of school- 
houses throughout the land. But do you know 
anything about his boyhood? Did you ever try to 
picture him in his home in Virginia, playing with 
his younger brothers and sisters ; or riding over his 
father's plantation by the side of his older half- 
brothers ? 

George Washington was born at Bridges Creek, 
Virginia. His childhood was passed near Freder- 
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marlted by a 



icksburg, on a fine estate to which his parents 
moved when he was very youngs Here Washing- 
ton's father, a man of 
excellent education, 
and his beautiful 
mother reared their 
large family. Law- 
rence, the oldest child. 
was sent to England 
to be educated, for 
the family was of 
good English ancestry, and the Washingtons in 
America still loved their old home. 

There were no good country schools near Fred- 
ericksburg in those early days. George Washing- 
ton learned to " read, write, and 
cipher" in an "old field school- 
house," where the parish sexton 
was teacher. 

Before the boy was eleven years 
old his father died, and after 
that his mother had to fill the 
ClH^Ac^^P^ place of both parents. She tried 
to teach George self-control, for 
Arms he had a high temper, and to im- 

plant in him a love of honor and justice. After a 
time she sent him to live with his brother Augus- 
tine at Bridges Creek, that he might go to a better 
school. 
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It IS clear that at the age of thirteen Washing- 
ton regarded his school work very seriously. He 
learned to draw up documents and keep accounts, 
and this training was of great benefit to him in 
• later years. Some of the neat copy books that he 
made in these days are still in existence. 

Washington was a tall, strong boy, fond of all 
kinds of athletics. His playmates found it hard to 
keep pace with him, but they loved him and looked 
upon him as a leader who would settle fairly all 
disputes. He could throw a stone farther than any 
other boy, and excelled in jumping and wrestling. 
He was a great lover of horses, and was never 
afraid to ride any that he could mount. His 
mother's favorite colt was so wild that no one but 
George dared to put a bridle on him. 

During the last years of his school life Washing- 
ton studied mathematics and land surveying. The 
country was still young; immense tracts of land 
were unexplored ; in fact, the entire territory west 
of the Mississippi River was an untrodden wilder- 
*ness. So surveying was one of the most useful 
occupations for which a youth could fit him- 
self. 

Lawrence Washington was now married and 
lived on a large estate on the Potomac River, 
where George would spend weeks at a time. Law- 
rence named his plantation Mount Vernon, in mem- 
ory of Admiral Vernon, an English commander 
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in the 



with whom he had served in a campaign 
West Indies. 

Near the broad acres of Mount Vernon lay the 
immense estate of Lord Fairfax, whose cousin 
was Lawrence Washington's wife. Fairfax, in his 
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American home, lived exactly like an English coun- 
try gentleman. He kept many horses and hounds, 
and enjoyed fox hunts in true English style. 

Young George soon became a favorite with this 
jolly English lord, who delighted to take the boy 
with him to hunt or to ride over his vast domain. 
Fairfax was impressed by the lad's skill in manag- 
ing horses, and by the ability he showed in survey- 
ing his brother's fields. , 
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It chanced that Lord Fairfax's property extended 
so far into the wilderness that he was not certain 
where it ended. He therefore proposed that Wash- 
ington should make a survey of his estate, and 
properly mark its boundaries. The' youth was 
much pleased to un- 
dertake the task, and 
at the beginning of 
his seventeenth year, 
with Fairfax's son for 
companion, he set out 
to make the survey. 

Before he returned 
he had sui'veyed a 
arge part of the 
lovely valley through 
which the Shenan- 
doah River flows. 
He had learned how 
to enjoy the rough life of the woods; how to build 
camp fires and to cook ; how to sleep comfortably 
under the stars. 

He had become hardened by long rides and 
tramps in bad weather, and had met many Indians 
whom he made his friends. Through the influence 
of Lord Fairfax, Washington was appointed public 
surveyor. His measurements were so accurate that 
they are used to this day. 

The story of the French and Indian W^ar has 
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already been told, but it will be interesting to re- 
view Washington's part in it. You will remember 
that the English had no idea of allowing the 
French to hold the country between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Alleghany Mountains. In the 
year 1753 they sent a message to the French, com- 
manding them to stop building forts at Presque 
Isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango. 

George Washington was chosen to carry this 
letter through the wild country to the French com- 
mander. Washington was only twenty-one years of 
age at this time. In the depths of winter, through 
dense woods and over swollen streams, he traveled 
on horseback five hundred miles and safely delivered 
the message. With the sealed reply in his pocket 
he set out on the perilous homeward journey. 

The country was full of Indians, whom the 
French had tried by every means in their power to 
win to their side. This made Washington's ride 
extremely dangerous, for the Indians laid many 
traps for him. Yet he not only escaped, but some- 
times made friends of the very savages who tried to 
capture him. 

The letter which Washington carried back was 
not satisfactory to the English. " We can plainly 
see," said they, " that the French will never peace- 
ably give up that country. There is nothing left 
for us to do but to send troops to the frontier." 

The point where the Alleghany and Mononga- 
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hela rivers join to form the Ohio, seemed to be 
the best location for a military stronghold, and 
accordingly the English began to build a fort 
there. But the French, too, wanted this junction. 
One day, to the great surprise of the handful of 
Englishmen at work, one thousand Frenchmen 
appeared and drove them out of the half-built fort. 
The French then took possession, finished the work, 
and named the fort Duquesne, in honor of the gov- 
ernor of Canada. 

In the spring of 1754, Colonel Fry was sent out 
with a force of English to drive the French from 
this important post. Washington was second in 
command, but, by the death of his colonel, he soon 
became head of the expedition. 

For one month the English troops marched for- 
ward with all possible speed. Then at Great Mead- 
ows they met a body of Frenchmen, and no sooner 
did tlje enemies meet than firing began. Ten 
Frenchmen were killed and twenty taken prisoners, 
while Washington lost only one man. 

When the excitement of the first skirmish was 
over and victory was his, Washington exclaimed, 
" There is something charming in the sound of the 
whistling bullets." Years afterward, when he had 
learned too well what war really meant, he was asked 
if he remembered ever to have made such a remark : 
Gravely the great commander replied : " If I said 
so, it was when I was very young." 
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Washington realized the danger of so long a 
march through the enemy's country, so he ordered 
a halt, and in great haste built Fort Necessity as a 
place of retreat. Here he was 
overtaken by a large force of 
Frenchmen.who outnumbered 
him four to one. As his 
provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted, he was obliged to 
surrender and return to Vir- 
ginia. 

The death of Lawrence 
Washington had placed ^ 
George in possession of ' 
Mount Vernon, which was 
ever afterward his home. But 
he had hardly time to begin to enjoy the quiet 
country life, when again he felt called to public 
service. 

England was now thoroughly alive to the neces- 
sity of driving out the French. Regular troops 
were sent to America in the summer of 1755, under 
the command of General Braddock. When Wash- 
ington rode over from Mount Vernon to Alexandria, 
where the well-trained redcoats were assembling, he 
felt a strong desire to join Braddock's army, and the 
general was delighted to have so valuable a man on 
his staff. 

With banners flying and drums beating, the 
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troops left Alexandria on a pleasant April day. 
Braddock was an experienced commander, but knew 
nothing of war in the wilderness. When Washing- 
ton warned him of the dangers from Indians, he 
haughtily replied : " These savages may indeed be a 
formidable enemy to raw American militia, but upon 
the king's regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is 
impossible they should make an impression." 

Brave, but mistaken. General Braddock ! The 
chariot in which he gaily set out, a bodyguard 
galloping on each side, had to be abandoned in the 
rough, narrow mountain roads. A hard march in- 
deed he then found it. After a time Washington 
advised sending out scouting parties to clear the 
woods of Indians. Braddock laughed at this, and 
with England's colors flying in the wind pressed 
boldly on. This was a fatal error ; for what Wash- 
ington feared soon happened. 

With terrible yells and war whoops the Indians 
opened a murderous fire from behind trees and 
bushes. The poor soldiers were mercilessly shot 
down without even seeing their enemies. Un- 
used to this kind of fighting, the boasted "king's 
regulars " became panic-stricken. They did not 
stop to obey their officers, but fled in terror, firing 
wildly as they ran. Often they killed their own 
men. 

Braddock remained in the thick of the fight until 
he was borne from the field fatally wounded. 
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Washington had two horses shot under him, and 
four bullets passed through his coat sleeve. The 
English army was completely routed. Before Brad- 
dock breathed his last, he acknowledged to Wash- 
ington that he should 
have taken his advice. 
This defeat was a bit- 
ter blow, but prepara- 
tions were at once be- 
gun for greater efforts, 
and again Washington 
. busied himself in plan- 
ning the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. 

This proved an easy 
task. The French had 
become frightened at 
the manner in which 
the colonists of New 
York and New Eng- 
land were seizing 
French strongholds in 
the north, so they resolved to retreat. They blew 
up the magazine, set fire to the fort, and marched . 
out the very day before Washington's men came up. 
The English placed their flag on the ruins, rebuilt 
the fort, and named it Fort Pitt. 

Washington resigned his commission in the army 
in 1759, and in the same year was married to Mrs. 
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Martha Custis, a young widow. At this time Wash- 
ington was well known throughout the colonies. 
Though only twenty-seven years of age, he was every- 
where looked upon as one of the best military leaders. 
He was made a member of the Virginia legislature, 
and was present when the House passed a vote of 
thanks for the services he had rendered his country. 
The young man, so bold and daring in the saddle 
and on the battlefield, rose to reply ; but he blushed, 
• stammered, and could not utter a word. " Sit down, 
Mr. Washington," said the Speaker, smiling; "your 
modesty equals your valor, and that surpasses the 
power of any language I possess." 

Washington loved the country life at Mount Ver- 
non. Instead of trusting his estate to overseers, 
he looked after all details himself. His early train- 
ing in the methodical keeping of accounts now 
stood him in good stead. The handsome man- 
sion became noted for its hospitality. There were 
many wealthy planters in Virginia, and life there 
was much gayer than in New England among the 
strict Puritans. Mrs. Washington rode out in her 
chariot drawn by four horses, with black postilions 
in livery. Washington never lost the love of hunt- 
ing that he acquired when, as a boy, he rode by the 
side of Lord Fairfax, and many were the fox hunts, 
ending in jolly dinners, that the master of Mount 
Vernon enjoyed with his friends. When Mrs. 
Custis married Washington, she had two charming 
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children whom he loved as his own, and tenderly 
cared for. And so passed happily the first years of 
his married life. 

When Patrick Henry returned from the First Con- 
tinental Congress, some one asked him whom he con- 
sidered the greatest man at the Congress. Henry's 
reply was; " If you speak of solid information and 
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sound judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestion- 
ably the greatest man." After the famous Virginia 
convention at which Henry had declared that the colo- 
nists must fight, Washington wrote to his brother: 
" It is my full intention, if needful, to devote my life 
and fortune to the cause of liberty." 

When th^ Second Continental Congress met in 
1775, the first blood of the Revolution had been shed 
at Lexington and Concord. It was necessary for Con- 
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gress to come at once to the support of the brave 
minutemen, and to organize a regular army with a 
commander-in-chief. When John Adams rose and 
said : " I have but one gentleman in mind for that 
important command, a gentleman from Virginia who 
is well known to us all," all eyes were upon the 
modest young colonel, who quickly darted out of 
the room. 

Washington was unanimously chosen commander- 
in-chief of the army. With a full understanding of 
the great trust placed in his hands, he solemnly 
pledged himself to devote his time and energy to 
the cause of freedom. But he declined to accept 
any pay for his services. 

On the 2ist of June, 1775, the commander set out 
on horseback from Philadelphia for Boston, accom- 
panied by his major generals, Lee and Schuyler. 
They halted at New York and learned the details of 
the battle of Bunker Hill. With increased speed 
Washington pressed on towards Cambridge, where 
headquarters had been provided for him in a ifine old 
mansion, afterward the home of the poet Longfellow. 
As he rode into camp, the shouts of the delighted 
soldiers and the roaring of cannon gave him wel- 
come. Under an old elm tree, which is still stand- 
ing. General Washington drew his sword, and took 
formal command of the army. 

Captain Daniel Morgan of New Jersey had been 
with Washington under Braddock. When his young 
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Virginia friend was made commander-in-chief, Mor- 
gan marched his little company of sharpshooters to 
Cambridge, covering the six hundred miles in three 
weeks. 

As Washington learned that the English in 
Canada were planning to attack New York, he sent 
troops northward. The army left behind was with- 
out ammunition. There was, therefore, wild rcjoic- 
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ing among the Cambridge troops when General 
Knox appeared one day with forty cannon. He 
had captured Fort Ticonderoga, and had dragged 
the guns all the way to Cambridge with ox teams 
and sleds. 

The time had now come when the British were 
to be driven out of Boston. One night in March, 
1776, under Washington's direction, hundreds of 
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men worked silently in the moonlight and threw up 
intrenchments on Dorchester Heights. The next 
morning the British officers were astonished. Said 
one of them : " At daybreak we discovered two re- 
doubts on Dorchester Point, and two smaller ones 
on their flanks. They were all raised during last 
night with an expedition equal to that of the genii be- 
longing to Aladdin's wonderful lamp. From these 
hills the Americans command the whole town, so 
that we must drive them from their post or desert 
the place." 

General Howe, who had forced Prescott from 
Bunker Hill, could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he beheld this fortress through the morning fog. 
"These rebels," he exclaimed, "have done more 
work in one night than my whole army would have 
done in a month." Before this he had said that he 
" hoped the rebels would attack him " ; but he was 
not so anxious to fight now. 

He saw, however, that something must be done. 
So between two and three thousand men were sent 
on transports to Castle William, where other British 
troops were quartered. While the troops were on 
the water, a violent storm came up. The boats could 
make no headway, but lay tossing at the mercy of 
the gale for two days, while the rain fell in torrents, 
and wild winds piled the surf so high that the trans- 
ports could not land. 

When the storm at last was over. General Howe 
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was vexed to find that the Americans had had time 
to strengthen their breastworks, and that he could 
not possibly drive them out. His fleet lay fully ex- 
posed to the fire from Dorchester Heights. There 
was nothing to do but retreat, so he resolved to take 
his army to Halifax. At four o'clock in the morn- 
ing the Americans were cheered by the sight of the 
entire British fleet, laden with soldiers and refugees, 
putting out to sea. 
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What a triumph for Washington ! In only a few 
months, with his farmer soldiers, he had driven out 
of Boston an army of veterans, commanded by ex- 
perienced generals. Congress passed a unanimous 
vote of thanks, and the whole nation praised him. 

It was clear from the movements of the British 
that they meant to make their next attack on New 
York, for they desired to obtain control of the Hudson 
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River. Accordingly, Washington hurried his army 
to that point. Fortifications had been erected on 
the New York and New Jersey shores, but thousands 
of British troops were encamped in Brooklyn and on 
Staten Island. It was impossible for Washington to 
make out whether the enemy intended to attack 
New York itself, or that part of Long Island that 
lay just across the East River. When too late, he 
found that the latter was to be the fighting point. 
In the battle of Long Island, waged on the site 
where Brooklyn now stands, the Americans were 
defeated. 

The night that followed was a sleepless one for the 
commander-in-chief, and daybreak showed him the 
dangerous position of his army. With his telescope he 
couldmake out that they were completely surrounded. 
Nothing was left but to withdraw as quickly as pos- 
sible. The retreat was so well planned that Wash- 
ington became a greater hero than ever. That 
night, under cover of darkness, the regiments were 
marched down to the water and embarked in boats, 
while sentinels remained in sight above the breast- 
works, so that the British might not suspect what 
was happening. 

By the time that the last troops pushed out from 
the shore a thick fog had lowered, preventing the 
enemy from seeing the American intrenchment. 
When morning dawned, not an American soldier 
remained. Washington refused to enter a boat 
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until the last man was aboard. For forty-eight 
hours he had had no sleep, and for the greater part of 
that time had been In the saddle. 

The British had yet to learn that Washington 
would never stay beaten. On Christmas night, 1776, 
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with between two and three thousand men, he 
crossed the Delaware River, made dangerous by 
huge cakes of floating ice; and marching nine miles 
in a blinding snowstorm, surprised the enemy at 
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Trenton. He captured a thousand prisoners and 
a large quantity of powder. This brilliant victory, 
together with his success in the battle of Princeton 
on January- 3 following, cheered the army and the 
country. 

After the battle of Trenton the great commander 
was sorely in need of money for his army. So 




Washington ceossing the Delaware 
After the painting by Leutie. 

he appealed for help to Robert Morris of Phila- 
delphia. Washington's letter was delivered before 
daybreak. Without waiting for the sun to rise, Mr. 
Morris started out in the cold winter morning and 
went from house to house among his friends, begging 
them to lend him all the money they could spare. 
In a few hours fifty thousand dollars were on their 
way to General Washington. Many times afterward 
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did Mr. Morris lend from his own fortune to the gov- 
ernment. There were times when it would have been 
almost impossible to carry on the war without his aid. . 

In 1777, at the battle of Brandywine, twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia, each side lost over a thou- 
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sand men, and the Americans were finally driven 
from the field. Again, at Germantown, they met 
defeat. But their attacks were so daring and their 
bravery so great that the eyes of Europeans were 
turned upon America. They found, to their amaze- 
ment, that untrained farmers could successfully fight 
disciplined troops, and that the American army was 
commanded by a military genius. 

Our brave soldiers, suffering from cold and hun- 
ger, with ragged clothing, and shoes so worn that 
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blood marked their footsteps, marched to winter 
quarters at Valley Forge. Many were ill and obliged 
. to seek shelter in farmhouses until trees could be 
cut down and tents built. 

But help was soon to come, for Benjamin Frank- 
lin was in France, fighting for his country just as 




earnestly as Washington was fighting here, though 
in a different way. Through Franklin's influence 
France, ever ready to see England beaten, promised 
to lend us money aad to aid us with soldiers and 
ships. When this news reached Valley Forge, the 
poor, half-starved soldiers shouted for joy. Other 
encouragement came when a splendid German sol- 
dier, Baron von Steuben, offered to drill the undis- 
ciplined troops. 

Among the many bitter trials which the com- 
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mander-in-chie£ had to endure was the treason of 
Benedict Arnold. At the beginning of the war 
Arnold was one of the bravest fighters in the Amer- 
ican army. Washington made him a general and 
intrusted him with the command of the fort at West 
Point, on the Hudson River. But in a mad mo- 




ment of envy and spite at some fancied wrong, Ar- 
nold turned traitor. With a British messenger, Major 
Andre, he entered into a plot to surrender West 
Point to the English. Happily the plot was dis- 
covered in time. Andre was hanged as a spy, and 
Arnold would have been executed as a traitor had 
he not escaped into the enemy's lines. 

Strong and brave man as he was. General Wash- 
ington shed tears when he walked into Arnold's 
house a few hours after the traitor had escaped, 
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and learned for the first time of the treachery of 
this trusted officer. 

Arnold received a large sum of money for his be- 
trayal, but this did not bring him happiness. After 
the war he lived in England, but no one trusted 
him or respected him. On his deathbed he asked 
for the uniform that he had worn the day he made 
his escape, and which he had always kept. " Let 
me die in this old uniform in which I fought so 
many battles for "my country," said he. "God for- 
give me for ever putting on another." 

In the following chapters we shall learn more 
details of the Revolution, as we study the lives of 
great men who took part in it. It required seven 
long years of fighting and suffering to bring the 
weary struggle to a close. The siege of Yorktown 
in 1 78 1 ended with the surrender of the British 
army. In the South Lord Cornwallis commanded 
the English, and Nathanael Greene the American 
troops. Slowly but surely Greene drove the enemy 
out of North and South Carolina and into Virginia. 

He had an able assistant in General Marion, who 
hunted the British army through the low, wet lands 
of the South, and was so feared and hated by the 
English that they called him the " Swamp Fox." 
When Cornwallis reached Virginia, he found Amer- 
ican troops under General Lafayette ready to dog 
the heels of the British and drive them to Yorktown. 
Here Cornwallis tried to fortify himself. 
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Washington, who was now with that part of the 
army which lay near New York, watching the move- 
ments of General Clinton who commanded the Eng- 
lish forces, felt that the hour had come for final 
victory. French war-ships were in the harbor, and 
these were immediately sent to Yorktown to prevent 
the escape of Cornwallis by sea. Then Washington 
hurried his own troops to Virginia. But while he 
was secretly rushing his army southward, a consider- 
able force was left in New York. This caused the 
British general to believe that Washington was still 
straining every nerve to capture Clinton's army. 

For more than a week after Washington reached 
Yorktown the city was bombarded night and day. 
One house is said to have had a thousand cannon 
balls pass through its walls. Finally, on October 
19, 1 78 1, Lord Cornwallis marched out his soldiers 
and surrendered. 

Old Lord Fairfax, who, despite his love for Wash- 
ington, could never forgive his fighting against the 
king, heard the news of his young friend's victory 
and his royal ruler's defeat. Turning to his old negro 
servant, he said, " Carry me to bed, Joe: it's time for 
me to die." 

The surrender of Cornwallis practically ended the 
war. At Fraunce's Tavern, in New York, a building 
still standing, Washington bade his loved officers 
farewell. Tears filled his eyes as he said, " With a 
heart full of love and gratitude I now take leave of 
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you, most devoutly wishing that your latter days may 
be as prosperous and happy as your former ones 
have been glorious and 
honorable." 

A general treaty of 
peace was signed in Paris 
in January, 1783. The 
independence so bravely 
fought for had been won. 
What should be done 
now ? That was the ques- 
tion asked by the thirteen 
states. 

The Continental Con- 
gress had been made up 
of men chosen by the 
people to act for them in 
carrying on the war. Now that peace was at hand 
this Congress was no longer enough. Our wisest men 
foresaw that, if we were to become a nation, we must 
have a strong national government. So a Federal 
Convention was called to meet at Philadelphia in 
1787. Washington was the presiding officer. Here 
a great document was drawn up and signed by thirty- 
nine delegates. It was called the Constitution of 
the United States. Washington was its first signer, 
and Benjamin Franklin, then in his eighty-second 
year, was the oldest man to write his signature to 
this famous paper, that is still the law of the nation. 



Facsimile of the Signatures 
UPON THE Treaty of Peace, 

1783 
From the original in the State De- 
partment, Washington. 
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When Washington resigned his generalship with 
the coming of peace, he had looked forward to years 
of quiet happiness at Mount Vernon. But the na- 
tion, still young and weak, felt its further need of his 
aid. The Constitution provided that a President 
should be chosen, and George Washington was the 
unanimous choice of the people. His country could 
not let him enjoy the reSt he had so gloriously 
earned. 

New York City was selected as the capital of the 
United States. On April 30, 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office on the balcony of a building 
that stood where the subtreasury on Wall Street 
may now be seen. Shouts went up from thousands 
of throats, myriads of flags waved in the breeze, and 
cannons boomed a greeting to the first President. 

Do not think that Washington had an easy task 
before him. Years of warfare had laid the country 
waste and burdened her with a heavy debt. The 
only way to meet this debt was by taxation, and the 
American people had learned to resent the word 
"tax." Also, each colony had been in the habit of 
governing itself, and found it difficult to submit to 
any higher authority. 

Many serious questions were discussed, misunder- 
standings and disappointments arose, and the path 
that Washington and his cabinet had to tread was 
a thorny one. The eyes of all Europe were upon 
the young republic, watching the experiment of a 
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new form of government, in a land made desolate by- 
war, "Surely such an unheard-of thing cannot suc- 
ceed," said the nations across the sea. 

That America came safely through this great 
crisis, to the surprise of the world, was due to the 
wise guidance of Washington. The new nation 
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had made no mistake in choosing its leader; for this 
man proved himself as great in peace as in war. 
That he was " first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen," was well said of him 
after his death. One by one the many difificulties 
were mastered. The objection to taxation was grad- 
ually overcome, jealousies and quarrels were satis- 
factorily adjusted. As the people went back to their 
farms, mills, and shops, the country assumed a 
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cheerful aspect. Corn and wheat began to grow on 
fields so lately crushed by the tramp of soldiers. 
Gradually the terrors of war were forgotten and 
fresh hope filled every heart. 

For eight years Washington served his country 
as President, but firmly declined a second reelection. 
He was allowed to retire to his beloved home with 
the respect, affection, and loyalty of every person in 
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the land. " We feel like children just released from 
school," said Mrs. Washington, when they were 
back at Mount Vernon. 

But only two short years were left to the " Father 
of his Country." While riding in a hard storm in 
December, 1 799, he caught a severe cold, and in two 
days was dead. In the hour that he was laid to rest 
at Mount Vernon the tears of the nation told its 
grief. Congress had adjourned immediately on 
hearing of his death, and for the remainder of the 
session the members of the House wore mourning, 
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while in every part of the Union there were public 
testimonials of grief. Even British ships lowered 
their flags to half-mast, while France suspended 
crape for ten days from all her public standards and 
flags. 

" The fame of Washington," says John Fiske, 
" stands apart from every other in history. Under 
all dissensions and amid all the storms of party his 
precepts and example speak to . us from the grave 
with a paternal appeal ; and his name — by all 
revered — forms a universal tie of brotherhood, — a 
watchword of our Union.'' 

" Thus 'mid the wreck of thrones shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero's fame, 
And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name." 

Things to Remember 

George Washington of Virginia was chosen commander-in-chief 
of the American army in the War of the Revolution. 

He took command at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1 775. His 
headquarters was the mansion afterward the home of the poet 
Longfellow. 

In his conduct of the war Washington showed such great mili- 
tary genius as to command the attention not only of America but 
of all Europe. 

The Revolution ended with the victory of the American army 
at Yorktown in 1781. 

A treaty of peace between England and America was signed in 
Paris in 1783. 

In 1787 a famous convention met at Philadelphia. It framed 
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the Constitution of the United States. This Constitution is still the 
law of our nation. 

Washington was chosen first President of the United States in 
1789. He was reelected President in 1792. 

He showed himself as great in peace as in war, and his services 
as President were as valuable as those rendered his country during 
the Revolution. 

He died at the age of sixty-seven, loved and honored for his 
invaluable help in freeing America from the tyranny of King 
George III, and in enabling her to become a nation respected by 
all Europe. 

Map Work. — a. Locate Fredericksburg, Mount Vernon, Al- 
leghany and Monongahela rivers, Presque Isle, Fort Le Bceuf, 
Venango, Fort Duquesne, Fort Necessity, b, Ix)cate Boston, 
Brooklyn, New York, the Delaware River, Trenton, Princeton, 
West Pohit, Brandywine Creek, Philadelphia, Germantown, Valley 
Forge, Yorktown. 

Memory Selection. — Bryant, " Song of Marion's Men." 



IV. PHILIP SCHUYLER 

I Born 1733 — Died 1804 

God bless the Flag and its loyal defenders, 
While its broad folds o*er the battlefield wave, 

Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave ! 

Holmes's " God save the Flag.'" 

Washington had many brave generals, but none 
was more noble or more unselfish in his devotion to 
his country than Philip Schuyler. 

Schuyler's Dutch ancestors had come from Am- 
sterdam and settled in Albany, where Philip was 
born. The boy received a good education and be- 
came a rich and influential citizen. When the war 
\^ith England began he owned much valuable prop- 
erty, — hundreds of acres of woodland near Albany, 
and boats on which the timber was carried down the 
Hudson River to New York. He married a descend- 
ant of Killian Van Rensselaer, one of the first 
patroonswho took up a grant of land in the Hudson 
valley. 

Philip Schuyler had many noble qualities, and 

chief among them was patriotism. He fought 

bravely in the French and Indian War. When he 

was sent as one of New York's delegates to the Con- 

67 
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tinental Congress, he and Washington became ac- 
quainted and were soon firm friends. 

After the American army had defeated the Brit- 
ish at Trenton and Princeton, there was some doubt 
in Washington's mind as to what the next move 
of the enemy would be. 
At length It became clear. 
" Nothing," thought the 
British, "can be so harm- 
ful to the Yankees as for 
us to get possession of the 
Hudson River. By thus 
controlling New York 
state we can keep the New 
England soldiers from 
joining Washington's 
army." Accordingly, the 
English general, Bur- 
goyne, received orders in 
the summer of 1777 to march his men down from 
Canada by way of Lake Champlain, take Fort Tlcon- 
deroga, and proceed to Albany. A second army, 
under Colonel St. Leger, was ordered to start from 
Montreal, ascend the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario, 
capture Fort Stanwix on the Mohawk River, and 
join Burgoyne at Albany ; while Howe was to bring 
up a third army from New Jersey. 

If this plan bad succeeded, General Washington 
would have been indeed in a bad plight. It failed 




Philip Schuyler 

Ihc painting by J, Trumbull. 
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because of the foresight, zeal, and heroism of the 
American commanders, and particularly because of 
the skillful manner in which Philip Schuyler con- 
trolled the army in New York. 

General Howe, who had had desperate fighting 
against Washington in New Jersey, began to have 
considerable 




Burgoyne, though brave, was boastful. He declared, 
" If the king will give me ten thousand men, I will 
promenade through America." 

King George quickly granted this request. Ten 
thousand men were furnished, — some English, 
many Hessians, or Germans, whom the English 
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hired to fight for them, and Indians who had been 
won to the British side. Popular feeling against the 
war was so strong in England that there was 
difficulty in getting enough native-born soldiers to 
send to America, so Germans were paid to serve in 
the British army. 

Burgoyne's "promenade" started out very well. 
General Schuyler had been strengthening the north- 
ern defenses, and no one dreamed that Fort Ticon- 
deroga would not withstand British attack. But 
it chanced that near the fort there was a high, 
steep hill ; and Burgoyne saw that if he could 
get men and cannon up that hill, he could fire 
down into the fort, and the Americans would be 
helpless. 

Under cover of the night, therefore, he made this 
hard march, and the next morning General St. Clair 
was astonished to find his men at the mercy of the 
English guns. He was obliged to retreat, and has- 
tily abandoning the fort, marched southward. The 
British followed close on his heels, and it was only 
by leaving baggage and ammunition behind him 
that St. Clair managed to escape to Fort Edward 
and join General Schuyler. 

Burgoyne was so jubilant over this victory that 
he triumphantly sent the news to England. When 
the king received it, he rushed into the queen's apart- 
ment and cried, "I have beat them! I have beat all 
the Americans!" 
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But, unfortunately for the king, all the Americans 
were not at Ticonderoga. To be sure, Burgoyne 
had not far to march to reach Albany, where he 
expected to join the other two divisions of the Eng- 
lish army, and give the king still further cause for 
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rejoicing. But General Schuyler resolved to make 
this march the hardest of Burgoyne's life. 

Only one road led through the forest, and the 
Americans fell to work with a will to make it 
impassable. Schuyler had only a few thousand 
soldiers at Fort Edward; but provided with axes, 
spades, and torches, they worked night and day. 
They chopped down hundreds of trees so that they 
fell directly across the road. Fifty bridges were 
destroyed. Streams were dammed so that the water 
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overflowed the banks, and made the ground so 
swampy that the English could not cross with heavy 
cannon. For miles on either side of the road all 
cattle and provisions of every kind were put out of 
reach of the British; for Burgoyne was depending 
upon the resources of the country to feed his army 
as he marched. 

The Americans worked in desperation, goaded on 
not alone by the defeat of Fort Ticonderoga, but 
by the horrible outrages committed by the Indians 
with the English army. Jenny McCrea, the beauti- 
ful daughter of a clergyman, had recently been seized 
and cruelly murdered by a party of Indians, and the 
country rang with the news of this and other such 
hideous deeds. 

Schuyler's men had indeed made a hard "prom- 
enade " for Burgoyne. It took him twenty days to 
cover twenty-four miles. Footsore, hungry, and ex- 
hausted, the British at last reached Fort Edward. 
And what did they find? Not an American in the 
fort, not a pound of powder or shot ! The wary 
Schuyler had by this time crossed the Hudson and 
pitched his tents at Saratoga. Every day that he 
could delay British attack meant just so much gain, 
for Washington was hurrying troops to his aid. 

Burgoyne was now sadly in need of ammunition. 
He therefore chose about a thousand of his men, 
mostly Hessians and Indians, and sent them to 
Bennington, where he had heard the Yankees had a 
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large supply of military stores. But Colonel John 
Stark and his stalwart "Green Mountain Boys" were 
carefully guarding Bennington. Stark had fought 
in the French and Indian War, at Bunker Hill, 
Trenton, and Princeton. He was considered one of 
the best officers in the 
American army. 

When news came 
that the English were 
marching towaid 
Bennington, men and 
boys armed them- 
selves with whatever 
weapons they could 
find and started for 
Stark's camp. The\ 
carried with thtm 
pewter spoons, platen 
and porringers to be 
melted into bullets 

On the morning be monumen a araoga 

fore the fight It is said that General Stark mounted 
a rail fence and thus addressed his soldiers: " My 
men, we are about to fight the Hessians and Indians. 
The English pay the Hessians seven pounds ten- 
pence a man. If you are worth more, prove it!" 

For two hours the battle raged. The Americans 
had one rusty old cannon which they had dragged 
for miles on the wheels of a cart. When the cannon 




The Rally op the People 

From the bas relief bj Markharn on 
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balls gave out, they loaded it with stones. So furi- 
ous was the attack that the Indians in terror fled 
screaming to the woods. The Hessians were either 
shot down or taken prisoners. Less than one hun- 
dred men returned of the thousand Burgoyne had 
sent out. " The woods are 
full of Yankees ! The woods 
are full of Yankees!" shouted 
the few half-crazed Indians 
who finally made their way 
back to the British camp. 
Flag of the United Colo- This was not the Only bit- 

NiEs, ir;5-i777 ..J- ■ .. . ■ \ 

ter disapponitment m store 

for Burgoyne. St. Leger's wing of the army had 
advanced from Oswego through the wilderness as 
far as Oriskany, when it was met by American 
troops under brave old General Herkimer on their 
way to Fort Stanwix. The opposing forces fought 
in deadly battle. General Herkimer was shot and 
mortally wounded; but he refused to leave the field, 
or even to rest. He ordered the saddle to be taken 
from his dead horse and placed at the foot of a tree. 
Then he sat doivn, coolly lighted his pipe, and con- 
tinued to direct and cheer his men until the British 
were driven back in confusion. 

This happened in August, 1777, the very year in 
which Congress chose the stars and stripes for our 
country's flag. After the battle of Oriskany the new 
national banner of red, \\hite, and blue was flung to 
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the breeze for the first time, over Fort Stanwix. It 
had been made of such materials as were at hand, — 
a red flannel skirt which a soldier's wife gladly gave, 
a white shirt, and an old blue jacket. Nevertheless, 
it proudly waved, and the sight angered St. Leger as 
a red rag angers a bull. He vowed 
that he would carry the flag away 
with him or die in the attempt. 

But General Schuyler was just 
as determined that the precious 
emblem should not leave the fort. 
When news of the fight at Oris- 
kany reached him at his camp, he 
called his officers and asked who 
would volunteer to march with a i'mtkd Statks 
relief force to Fort Stanwix. " I ''"'•'P'"! iiyc^ngross m 
will," quickly replied Benedict Ar- 
nold, " General Washington sent me here to make 
myself of use. I will go." The drum beat its call 
for volunteers, and more than a thousand men 
responded. When Arnold's regiment was within 
twenty miles of Fort Stanwix, some Tory spies were 
captured, among them a h^If-witted fellow named 
Yan Yost. Then Arnold determined to make use 
of a trick in the hope of frightening St. Leger's 
army. First he condemned Yan Yost to death for 
treason ; and when the boy's mother and brother 
pleaded for his life, Arnold promised to release him 
on certain conditions. Yan was to take off his coat 
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and have it shot full of bullet holes; then he was to 
run to St. Leger's camp and tell the English that 
thousands of American soldiers were approaching. 
** If you will do that," said Arnold, " and then come 
back here, you and your mother and brother may 
go free." 

The trick worked perfectly. When St. Leger 
saw the breathless boy and heard his story, he asked 
how many Americans were marching toward him. 
The lad pointed to the countless leaves of the trees 
overhead, and St. Leger waited no longer to capture 
the American flag. Believing that Schuyler's whole 
army was near, he fled toward Canada in such haste 
that tents, powder, and cannon fell into Arnold's 
hands. 

•Burgoyne was now in a very dangerous position. 
Howe was to have joined him from New Jersey, but 
he had been prevented by General Washington. St. 
Leger, who had marched his men down from Canada 
to crush the Americans, was now swiftly marching 
them back again. On all sides American regiments 
were cutting off Burgoyne s retreat to Canada. His 
men were in sore need of provisions. He must push 
on toward Albany with all speed. 

Sad to say. General Schuyler was not to command 
the colonial forces long. In those dark days when 
most Americans thought only of saving their country, 
there were still a few who cared but for themselves and 
their own glory. General Gates was one of these. 
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He was jealous of Washington's confidence in Schuy- 
ler, and he managed to have Congress appoint him- 
self to Schuyler's place. But Philip Schuyler was 
one of those noble souls who would not allow a 
personal injury to stand in the way of his duty to 
his countrymen. Though forced 
to give up his command, he kept 
at work, Arnold, too, came in for 
a share of Gates's jealousy, and 
was compelled to leave his regi- 
ment. 

Burgoyne marched as rapidly as 
possible toward Albany, and met the 
American army at Bemis Heights. 
A battle was fought that lasted sev- 
eral hours, but neither side could 
claim victory. For more than a An American rol- 
fortnight afterward, the two armies " "^ '^'^ 

lay at Stillwater watching each other, like two tigers 
ready to spring. 

On the morning of October 17, 1777, began the 
battle of Saratoga, the first decisive victory of the 
war. Arnold stood impatiently watching his gallant 
troops until he could bear his inactivity no longer. 
Jumping on his horse, he galloped into the thick of 
the fight. The sight of their old commander cheered 
his comrades to greater efforts. Fiercely the battle 
raged, and at last the English were driven from the 
field. Brave General Morgan shared with Arnold 
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the glory of this American victory. Gates was not 
even on the field. 

A bullet entered Arnold's leg, and his horse was 
killed under him. It would have been better had 
he died in that moment of triumph. Afterward, 
when he had turned traitor, he captured an American 
officer. " What would happen to me if I were 




The Surrender of Burcoyne, Saratoc; 



caught?" asked the unhappy Arnold. Quickly the 
officer replied : " Your lame leg, wounded at Sara- 
toga, would be cut off and buried with the honors of 
war. The rest of your body would be hanged." 

Nothing but surrender was left to the proud Bur- 
goyne. Six thousand of his men were taken pris- 
oners, and great quantities of ammunition fell into 
the hands of the Americans. When news of the 
battle of Saratoga was carried across the water, many 
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people in Great Britain were glad to hear of Bur- 
goyne's defeat, for they thought the king had done 
wrong to bring on war with his colonies. William 
Pitt, always America s true friend, rose in Parliament 
and said : " My lords, you caiuiot conquer America. 
And if I were an American, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country, I would never lay down 
my arms — never — never — never!" Commission- 
ers were sent to America to try to make peace, but 
England was not yet willing to give the colonists 
their independence. 

The welcome news of Saratoga reached the Ameri- 
can soldiers in that hard winter at Valley Forge. 
And when France heard of it, she said : '' Benjamin 
Franklin is right. These raw American soldiers can 
defeat English regulars. They deserve our help." 

Under the stars and stripes that had so lately kin- 
dled St. Legers indignation, the Americans had 
marched to victory. Everybody knew that this 
triumph belonged not to Gates but to Schuyler, 
Morgan, and Arnold. In this moment of general 
rejoicing Schuyler did not forget the suffering of the 
English. He understood the hardships they had 
passed through, and how much they needed food and 
care. He saw to it that they were treated with every 
kindness that a humane victor can bestow upon un- 
happy prisoners. 

After the battle of Saratoga Schuyler retired from 
active military life; but in other ways he continued 
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to serve his country as long as it had need of him. 
For years he was a member of Congress, and was 
often summoned from his duties there to consult with 
Washington in regard to plans for carrying on the 
war. In no one of his counselors did the com- 
mander in chief feel more confidence than in Schuy- 
ler. The great Daniel Webster once declared that 
Philip Schuyler stood not far below Washington in 
the service he rendered his country. After the war 
was over and Washington was serving as President, 
Schuyler became of further aid. He was made 
surveyor general and took an active part in settling 
disputes with the Indians. 

Schuyler was one of the first to propose building 
a canal in New York state that should connect the 
waters of the Great Lakes with the Hudson River. 
He subscribed generously from his large fortune for 
the support of Union College at Schenectady. His 
fine old mansion at Albany was celebrated for its 
hospitality. Franklin and Lafayette were among 
the many distinguished men who were entertained 
within its walls. 

General Schuyler died in his seventy-second year, 
and was buried in the Albany Rural Cemetery 
with military honors. His grave is marked with a 
tall granite column. All honor to the memory of 
the man who, while smarting under the sting of 
unjust treatment, was great enough to say, " My 
country before everything." 
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Things to Remember 

General Philip Schuyler of New York was chiefly responsible 
for the first decisive American victory of the Revolution. This 
was the battle of Saratoga and was fought in the year 1777. 

The battle of Saratoga was one of the most important battles 
in history. It encouraged the Americans to continue the struggle 
for independence, and discouraged the English to such an extent 
that they were ready to talk of a treaty of peace. 

It showed France that Americans had great military skill, and 
led her to yield to Franklin's request for help. 

Map Work. — Locate Montreal, Lake Charaplain, Lake George, 
Ticonderoga, Bennington, Fort Edward, Berais Heights, Stillwater, 
Oswego, Fort Stanwix, Oriskany. 




V. NATHANAEL GREENE 

Born 1742 — Died 1786 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest, 

Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest — 

The loving are the daring. 

— Taylor's " A Song of the Camp." 

The principle for which the Americans were fight- 
ing was such an important one that even a Quaker 
who hated war would often turn soldier. Nathanael 
Greene was born and brought up in Rhode Island, 
where his father and grandfather had led the quiet 
life of the Friends. Perhaps the very air of freedom 
that Nathanael breathed in that colony, founded 
by liberty-loving Roger Williams, made him more 
ready to fight for the independence of America. 

The young Quaker grew up a strong boy, indus- 
trious, self-reliant, fond of athletics, and able to sur- 
pass most of his playmates in outdoor sports. He 
loved books, also, and urged his father to provide 
better teachers for him than were to be found in the 
little Quaker community of Warwick. 

He worked in his father's fields, the mill, and 

blacksmith shop. He read, studied, and played 

whenever he could. 

82 
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Greene was always kind and gentle, but he was 
also firm in his own convictions. When eighteen 
years old, he visited New York at a time when 
many people had the smallpox. He insisted upon 
being vaccinated, though vaccination was then for- 
bidden by law in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, 
and the prejudice against 
it was very strong. Young 
Greene's friends were as- 
tonished, but he was will- 
ing to think for himself 
and to take the conse- 
quences. Not long after- 
ward his father became 
involved in a lawsuit, so 
the youth promptly set 
himself to the study of 

law, — another instance of his eagerness to prepare 
for any emergency. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when the 
war clouds began to gather Nathanael should have 
turned his attention to military matters. From the 
best books he obtained a knowledge of war that was 
soon put into practice. 

A bitter disappointment threatened him at the 
beginning of his career. When his friends and 
neighbors formed a company for military drill, a 
slight limp in his walk was at first thought to un- 
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fit him for service. It would have been a sad mis- 
take if he had been left out, for no other of the 
" Kentish Guards," as the company called itself, ever 
became so famous a soldier as Nathanael Greene. 

Greene was only a private when he entered the 
ranks, but he began to work at once for his com- 
pany. He drove to Boston, purchased a musket, 
and hid it under straw in the bottom of the wagon, 
that the Tories might not see it. Also, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing back, as drillmaster for the 
" Guards," a trained English soldier who had come 
over to the American side. 

Greene quickly rose from the ranks. When news 
of the battle of Bunker Hill reached Rhode Island, 
three regiments were quickly raised to march to the 
scene of trouble. Nathanael Greene was chosen 
brigadier general of this little band. He led his 
troops to Boston, and when Washington arrived at 
Cambridge, Greene was selected as the officer to 
welcome the new commander-in-chief. 

The young Quaker was placed in charge of a 
brigade at Dorchester Heights, and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the English march out of Boston. 
General Washington soon discovered that Greene 
was a valuable man and made him major general in 
the regular army, where he did good service in New 
York and New Jersey. 

The British, defeated in both of these states in 
1776 and 1777, turned their attention to the South. 
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They had captured Savannah and Augusta, and 
restored the royal governor in place of the one that 
the colonists had chosen. In addition to this, Sir 
Henry Clinton had brought his redcoats down 




from New York, and had driven the American army 
out of Charleston. 

As they now held possession of Georgia and 
South Carolina, it was an easy matter for the Eng- 
lish to get by water all the supplies of food and am- 
munition that they needed. They were thus saved 
the trouble of carrying them over land. 

This condition of things in the South caused 
Washington great anxiety, and he desired to send 
General Greene to take command of the southern 
forces. But Gates, who had tried to steal Schuyler's 
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victory at Saratoga, was still influential with Con- 
gress, which forced Washington to send Gates, in- 
stead of Greene. This was in the winter of 1780. 

The country paid dearly for this interference 
with Washington's plans. Gates mismanaged every- 
thing that he undertook. In the battle of Camden, 
in what was perhaps the worst American defeat of 
the war. Gates s troops were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. He himself acknowledged that he was 
left with "only the shadow of an army." 

Something must be done, and Washington now 
hurried Greene to the scene of disaster. In the 
meantime, all over the mountainous country of the 
Carolinas, men formed themselves into little bands 
to defend their homes against the raids of the Brit- 
ish soldiers. Parties of redcoats roamed over the 
hills, plundered and burned houses, and murdered 
the inhabitants. 

General Francis Marion, the " Swamp Fox," came 
to be looked' upon as the leader of these mountain- 
eers. He knew every foot of the country, was fear- 
less and untiring. He and his comrades were 
poorly clad, and were often without blankets to 
sleep in. They frequently had little to eat, but 
they never complained. 

While the main English army under Cornwallis 
was resting after its defeat of Gates, Major Ferguson 
was sent out with twelve hundred men, under orders 
to "scour the country for provisions and frighten 
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the inhabitants into coming over to the Tory side." 
He was then to join CornwalHs in North Carolina. 

But this mission was not so easy to accomplish 
as Cornwallis had expected. News soon reached 
Ferguson that bands of hardy mountaineers were on 
his trail. Thick 
and fast they 
gathered round 
him, clad in 
homespun gar- 
ments and 
armed withlong 
rifles and hunt- 
ing knives. 

It was not 
long before F'er- 
guson and his 
soldiers were 
fleeing before 
these daring 
backwoods- 
men. On a 
steep hill, 

known as Kings Mountain, the British intrenched 
themselves. The sides of the mountain were cov- 
ered with forest trees and gigantic bowlders. But 
nothing could daunt the Americans in pursuit. 
They separated into three divisions which climbed 
the mountain at the same time, each from a different 
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direction. Attacked on all sides, Ferguson's men 
were soon beaten. He himself rode boldly among 
his troops, trying in vain to rally his terrified soldiers. 
At last he was shot from his white horse, and the 
animal galloped, riderless, down the steep hillside. 
The English hoisted the white flag of surrender. 

The winter of 1780 had been one of terrible suf- 
fering to the American troops, — perhaps the hardest 
of the seven long years of war, — but the victory of 
Kings Mountain gave them fresh courage. The 
soldiers were thoroughly disheartened. They 
lacked sufficient food and clothing, and many 
were ill. After his defeat at Camden, Gates had 
been unable to control his men. 

Such was the wretched condition of the southern 
forces when General Greene took command. Out 
of Gates's entire army there were left only about 
two thousand men, and less than half that number 
were able to fight. There was no money and only 
a few days' provisions. Encamped not far away, lay 
an army of over three thousand well-fed, well-clothed, 
victorious British troops. 

You can readily see how much work there was 
for Nathanael Greene to do. The slight limp that 
so nearly kept him out of the ranks was lost sight of 
now. Cool judgment, kindness, patience, energy, 
hopefulness — these were the qualities that counted 
in this crisis. 

He set to work with a will, and soon won the 
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respect and affection of the troops. He contrived to 
get better food for them and to make every one 
more comfortable. Gradually he brought back the 
old spirit of self-reliance and hope. 

No one knew better than the commander in chief 
how hard a problem Greene had before him, and 
able men were sent to his aid — Daniel Morgan, the 
"sharpshooter," William Washington, and Henry 
Lee, who was known as " Light-horse Harry." 

At Cowpens, in January, 1781, a division of 
Greene's army under Morgan met the English 
troops under the famous General Tarleton. With 
a much smaller army Morgan won the day. At 
last our soldiers in the South had reason to take 
courage. At Spartanburg, in South Carolina, a 
large town seven miles from Cowpens, is a tall 
monument and on its top a bronze figure. The in- 
scription reads : — 

" To the American Soldiers, who, on the Field of 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781, fought victoriously 
for the right of Self-government and Civil Liberty. 
The unanimous resolve of the Congress of the United 
States crowns this memorial colunm with the form 
and face of General Daniel Morgan, the hero of 
Cowpens, who, on that field, was victorious 
in the great cause of American independence." 

Cornwallis, the head of the English army in 
the South, was furious when he heard of Tarle- 
ton's defeat. The " hero of Cowpens " knew per- 
fectly well that Cornwallis would send a fresh 
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force against him. Morgan felt that his tired men 
were not strong enough to win a second battle, so 
he lost no time in making a retreat. 

At dusk his army crossed the Catawba River. 
Hot in pursuit, the English soldiers reached this 
stream a few hours later, but rather than risk cross- 
ing it in the dark they waited until morning. A 
heavy rain fell during the night. The water rose 
rapidly, and the enemy were so delayed that Morgan 
was able to reach Greene's army in safety. 

General Greene saw that it would not be safe for 
his men to attempt to fight again while they were 
in such a weak condition. So he began the famous 
retreat that ended in American victory. 

This retreat was thought out with great care and 
skill. By the most clever planning he brought both 
divisions of his little army safely together at Guil- 
ford, where he expected that fresh troops from Vir- 
ginia would await him. 

But these regiments had not yet arrived, so Greene 
continued his retreat toward them. If only he could 
manage to get across the river Dan and into Vir- 
ginia before Cornwallis could overtake him ! It was 
a weary march, but the hardships were patiently en- 
dured. Week after week he marched his little band 
from point to point — over hills and across streams 
that, for lack of bridges or boats, had to be forded. 
Nor did he dare to forget for an instant the danger- 
ous game he was playing with Cornwallis. 
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One night, after a long ride in a drenching rain, 
Greene alighted at a little inn in SaHsbury. In 
reply to a question the weary general said, " Yes, 
I am hungry, tired, penniless, and alone." The land- 
lord's wife overheard the remark. In a short time a 




hot supper was placed before the hungry soldier. 
Then, handing him two little bags of silver that she 
had managed to save, the good woman said, "Take 
these; you will want them, and I can do without 
them." This spirit of sacrifice on the part of the 
men and women of America was the only thing 
that made it possible to carry on the war. 

At last the Dan was safely crossed. Greene had 
arranged many days in advance for boats to carry 
■ his men over, but when the pursuing British troops 
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reached the shore, they could find no way of getting 
to the opposite bank. For two hundred miles Corn- 
wallis had followed close on the heels of his enemies, 
but now he was obliged to halt. 

As soon as the Americans were rested and re- 
enforced by the Virginia troops, Greene recrossed 
the river, and at Guilford Court House, on March 
15, he fought a battle with Cornwallis. Though 
the English claimed a victory, they were so worn 
out that they retired to Wilmington. 

General Greene now began another rapid march to 
the South. He wrote Washington : " I am determined 
to carry the war into South Carolina. The enemy 
will be obliged to follow us, or give up the posts 
in that state." His plan was to cut Cornwallis off 
from the English army at Charleston, and thus pre- 
vent his getting the much-needed food and supplies. 

Greene was completely successful. One after an- 
other the British forts in South Carolina were cap- 
tured. " We fight, get beat, rise, and fight againj' 
wrote Greene. The English began to despair — 
the Americans to triumph. 

At the battle of Eutaw Springs the Americans 
won a great victory. The enemy was pursued by 
the regiments of Generals Marion and Lee for 
more than twenty-five miles, and over half of the 
English army was lost. 

Greene had done what he set out to do. He 
had driven the British out of North and South 
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Carolina into Virginia. We have already learned 
how Cornwallis was forced to shut himself up in 
Yorktown, and how Washington marched his army 
down from New York and compelled his surrender. 

Few of the world s great soldiers ever accom- 
plished such wonderful work with so small an army 
as did Nathanael Greene in the southern states. 
Next to Washington he was the greatest general of 
the Revolutionary War. 

All along the line of Greene's homeward march 
honors were heaped upon him. Congress gave him 
a vote of thanks, and the grateful state of Georgia 
presented him with a plantation at Mulberry Grove. 
Here, two years after peace was declared, General 
Greene brought his wife to live. 

This great soldier, who had endured so many 
hardships in war, died from the effects of sunstroke 
at the age of forty-four. The whole country mourned 
his loss, and statues stand in public parks to the 
memory of "the man who. saved the South." 

Things to Remember 

Nathailael Greene of Rhode Island, next to Washington, was 
the greatest general of the Revolutionary W^ar. 

His ability saved the American army in the South when it had 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

He drove the British out of North and South Carolina into 
Virginia, and made it possible to end the war. 

Map Work, — Locate Savannah, Charleston, Camden, Kings 
Mountain, Cowpens, Guilford Court House, Wilmington, N.C., 
Yorktown, (See map, page 15.) 



VI. JOHN PAUL JONES 

fl 

Born 1747 — Died 1792 ■ 

Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 

Fling out your field of azure blue ; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast. 

And point as Freedom's eagle flew. 
Strain home ! O lithe and quivering spars ! 
Point home ! my country's flag of stars ! 

— Willis's " Going Home." 

America is to-day proud of her navy. When the 
great battle ships come together for review in New 
York harbor, or at Hampton Roads, or at the Golden 
Gate, thousands enjoy the magnificent sight. How 
bold and powerful they look, those giants of the sea, 
as they ride on the dancing water. 

Yet, at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
America was quite at the mercy of England on the 
sea. The only vessels that the colonists owned were 
schooners and sloops that had been built for fish- 
ing or for trading along the coast. 

As soon as war became certain, the Americans 
knew they must have war-ships, and they began to 
build them as fast as they could. But money was 
scarce. The colonists could not build and equip a 
navy equal to England's, which was the strongest 
navy of all Europe. 

94 
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But if large ships and heavy guns were not to be 
had, there was no lack of brave men who dared to 
put to sea in small boats to capture English ships. 
Among these men was Paul Jones, who became the 
first great naval hero in American history. 

Paul Jones was the son of a Scotch gardener. 
He spent his childhood in a little fishing village in 
Scotland, where he learned 
to steer a boat, to haul a fish- 
ing line, and to love the 
ocean. At twelve years of 
age he was as strong and as 
well able to care for himself 
as most youths of sixteen ; 
so his father yielded to his 
desire to go to sea. 

Nothing could exceed the Paul joNts 

joy of young Paul when, in AftcrtK Luh,»gb) a. \aivn. 
1759, he left England as "shipmaster's appren- 
tice " on board the Friendship. This vessel was 
bound for Virginia and the West Indies, Now 
not only would Paul realize his dream of life on the 
ocean, but he could also visit his older brother 
William, who had settled in America. 

William Jones wished Paul to remain on the Vir- 
ginia plantation, but the boy could not be coaxed 
into giving up a seafaring life. For seven years he 
sailed on the Friendship ; then he became part owner 
of a vessel engaged in trade with the West Indies. 
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From this time on yCiung Paul succeeded in every- 
thing that he undertook. He made a great deal of 
money, but that alone did not satisfy him. He 
studied hard, learned 
:/^-. to speak French and 
Spanish readily, and 
managed to make 
friends with the best 
people in all the 
ports at which he 
touched. 

When William 
Jones died, Paul, then 
twenty-six years old, 
was at last willing 
to try life on the Vir- 
ginia estate. At 
that time he was 
well known to all the families of wealth and fashion 
living at colonial ports from New York to Charles- 
ton, and the old mansion which he had inherited at 
once opened its hospitable doors to the gay society 
of Virginia. 

He also began to take an active part in the more 
serious affairs which concerned his country. He 
became deeply interested in the questions then on 
all lips, "What will the British do next?" "What 
ought we to do ? " He attended the Virginia legis- 
lature and heard Patrick Henry's great speeches, and 
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he made the acquaintance of Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, " If you ever need my services on the 
sea, I am ready," said Paul Jones to these leaders of 
the Revolution. 

When the colonists began to collect their largest 
boats into something that could be called a navy, 
Jones was made a first lieutenant. His Virginia 
friends had tried hard to have him appointed captain. 
When told that instead of being captain he was only 
a first lieutenant, he manfully replied ; " I am here 
to serve the cause of human rights ; not to promote 
the fortunes of Paul Jones." 

The first squadron of our little navy consisted of 
. four ships, and of these the 
first to be made ready was 
the Alfred. From the mast- 
head of this vessel Paul Jones 
flung out the first American 
flag that ever flew from a 
war-ship. Our beautiful stars 
and stripes had not yet been 
adopted. Jones's flag was of yellow silk, with a pine 
tree, and a rattlesnake coiled at the roots, and bore 
the motto, " Don't tread on me ! " 

The little fleet set sail in February, 1776, for FoVt 
Nassau, on one of the Bahama Islands, and succeeded 
in capturing four small English boats, with cannon 
and other military stores. But the most important 
result was that it convinced the colonists that Paul 
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Jones was a man to command a vessel. This short 
cruise was the last he ever made when he was not in 
charge himself. 

He was given command of the Providence^ and 
cruised along the coast from Bermuda to Nova 
Scotia. In six weeks he captured sixteen English 
boats and burned three fishing smacks, put ashore 
at a Nova Scotia port and freed several Americans 
whom the English held prisoners, and brought back 
a boat loaded with salt fish. He considered this a 
good six weeks' work. 

Sad news greeted him when he returned from this 
eventful trip. A party of English and American 
Tories, under Lord Dunmore, had completely ruined 
Jones's Virginia plantation. They had burned the 
buildings, killed the stock, destroyed fruit trees and 
crops, and carried off all his slaves. 

But Paul Jones could be a hero under all circum- 
stances. " This is a part of the fortunes of war," he 
calmly said, when told what had happened. *' I 
accept the animosity of Lord Dunmore as a com- 
pliment to my devotion to the cause of* liberty. I 
have now no fortune left but my sword." 

Not long after this. Congress summoned Jones to 
Philadelphia for his advice on naval matters. The 
victorious young captain proposed such a daring 
scheme that it startled all the members. " It is not 
enough," said he, " that we chase and capture English 
vessels on our own coast. We must cross the ocean 
and fight the English in their own waters." 
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About this time Lafayette arrived from France, 
determined to help the Americans in their fight for 
liberty. He told the colonists that Captain Jones 
was right; that to attack the English in English 
waters would show them that it was not alone in 
America that Americans were to be feared. 

At length the plan was agreed to, and Jones was 
given a new ship, the Ranger. The very day on 
which Congress adopted our flag, June 14, 1777, 
the command of the Ranger was given to Captain 
Paul Jones. " That flag and I are twins," said 
Jones. "We cannot be parted in life or in death. 
So long as we can float we shall float together. 
If we must sink, we shall go down as one." 

The young women of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, where the Ranger was built, set to work to 
make a flag for Captain Jones's vessel. They cut 
up their best silk gowns for the red, white, and blue 
stripes, and the thirteen white stars were made from 
the bridal dress of a girl who had just married an 
army officer. As we follow Paul Jones's fortunes, 
we shall learn the history of this flag. 

Captain Jones received orders to have his ship in 
readiness to set sail for France at a moment s notice. 
Congress was breathlessly awaiting news from New 
York state. Would Burgoyne succeed, or would 
General Schuyler's carefully laid schemes end in 
the defeat of the British ? At last the joyful news 
arrived. Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga. 
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Horsemen galloped . with the tidings in every 
direction, riding day and night, eating their meals 
in the saddle, stopping not a moment for storms. 
On the sea, the Ranger, with every inch of sail 
straining in the wind, was flying to France to carry 
the news to that friendly nation. Never before had 
the sailors on board the Ranger had such a wild 
passage as this. Captain Jones was himself on 
deck from eighteen to twenty hours out of every 
twenty-four. In little more than thirty days the 
Ranger anchored in the river Loire. As she sailed 
into port, flying the new American stars and stripes, 
the French vessels welcomed her with a salute of 

« 

guns. Thus it happened that the flag made of the 
dresses of the Portsmouth young women was the 
first American flag ever saluted by the guns of an 
European navy. 

With all possible speed Jones hastened to Paris, 
and placed in the hands of Benjamin Franklin the 
important dispatches from Washington and Jeffer- 
son. 

Captain Jones had hoped to procure in France a 
vessel larger than the little Ranger, but in this he 
was disappointed. So, determined to make up in 
daring what he lacked in size, he put out from the 
French coast. * He had one or two successful en- 
counters with the English at small ports; then he 
met the Drake, a British sloop-of-war, in the Irish 
Channel. 
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" What ship is this ? " asked the Drake, 

" The American Continental ship Ranger^'' was 
the reply. " Come on ; we are waiting for you." 

A fierce battle followed. The Drake was much 
larger than the Ranger^ and carried more guns, but 
it did not have a genius like Paul Jones in com- 
mand. At the end of an hour the crippled Drake 
surrendered. Thus the little Ranger was the first 
American vessel to cross the ocean and capture 
an enemy. It was a great blow to England's pride 
to find that one of her war sloops could be beaten 
by a smaller boat belonging to the " Yankee " navy. 

Captain Jones and his men towed their prize to 
France. The French king could scarcely believe 
that the little Ranger had accomplished so much. 
As his country was about to engage again in war 
with England, he thought it would be wise to help 
the Americans as much as possible. So it came 
about that a larger vessel was given to Jones by 
order of King Louis XVI. 

Benjamin Franklin had taken a great liking to 
the young naval hero, while Jones felt for Franklin 
the respect and affection of a son. The captain 
loved to talk with the good doctor, and to read his 
" Poor Richard's Almanac." " This book," said 
Jones, " helped to keep up my courage, and make 
me persevere in my endeavor to get a ship from the 
French king." In honor of Dr. Franklin, therefore, 
and of *' Poor Richard," Paul Jones named his 
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French boat, Le Bon Homme Richard, or Good Man 
Ricliard, 

With four smaller ships in his squadron, Jones 
set sail in the Richard, flying the flag that had 
come overseas on the Ranger. In the naval 
history of the world there is nothing to equal the 
glorious victory of this small fleet. " Paul Jones," 




said an English writer, " succeeded in alarming and 
insulting our coasts with a contemptible little 
squadron more than the whole navy of France had 
been able to do." 

Jones soon seized two English vessels. Then he 
won his greatest victory. The Richard met the 
British ship Serapis on the evening of September 
23, 1779. At first the English commander thought 
that he had to deal with a French man-of-war, but 
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With the aid of a glass he made out that it was a 
stranger. " It is probably Paul Jones," he re- 
marked. ** If so, there is work ahead." 
^ There was indeed work ahead ; for from seven 
o'clock until eleven the battle raged. The thunder 
of cannon and the sharp report of muskets rang out 
on the night air. There was little wind and the 
sea was calm. The moon shone so bright that it 
was almost as light as day. Wherever the firing 
was hottest Jones was to be seen, giving his com- 
niands in English and in French, for part of his 
crew were Frenchmen ; cheering forward his men, 
now in one language, now in the other. " When 
Commodore Jones sprang on the quarter-deck," said 
one of his sailors afterwards, " every one who saw his 
example or heard his voice became as much a hero 
as himself. The commodore had but to look at a 
man to make him brave." 

Hour after hour passed in the smoke and confu- 
sion of battle. At one time it seemed as if the 
Richard could no longer withstand the terrific fire 
of the enemy's guns. " Are you willing to sur- 
render.'^" shouted the English captain. Little did 
he know the grim determination of Paul Jones, who 
had resolved to win this battle or go down with his 
ship. In a steady voice Jones called back : " I have 
only just begun to fight ! " 

Both ships were now on fire, and the men at the 
pumps were working with all their might to keep 
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the flames under control. At last, by the greatest 
skill and daring, Jones brought the Richard along- 
side the Serapis, and with his own hands lashed the 
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two ships together. His hat fell overboard. An- 
other was handed him, but he replied: " Never mind 
the hat, boys. I'll fight this out in my scalp." 

Still the cannon boomed, still the muskets did 
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their deadly work. Some of the bravest of Jones's 
men now managed to get aboard the Serapis. One 
by one the English gunners were shot down, and at 
last the brave English commander was forced to 
surrender. 

T\i^ Richard \i2A been so terribly damaged that 
she was fast sinking. Jones therefore removed his 
wounded men to the Serapis, and then watched in 
silence and grief the steady settling of the good 
Richard in its watery grave. Slowly, noiselessly, 
her decks strewn with the dead who had fallen in 
battle, Le Bo7i Homme Richard sank from sight. 

. " To our dead, I gave the good old ship for their 
coffin," said Captain Jones, '' and in her they found 
a sublime sepulcher. The very last that mortal eyes 
ever saw of Le Bo7i Homme Richard was the defi- 
ant waving of her unconquered flag as she went 
down ! " One of the greatest victories in naval 
history had been won. It is the only time that an 
English war-ship was ever beaten by a vessel not 
more than two thirds its strength. 

Jones succeeded in getting his battered Serapis 
from Flamborough Head to Holland, without being 
overtaken by the English. He then went to France, 
where he became the hero of the hour. King Louis 
presented him with a gold-mounted sword, and when 
he returned Congress gave him a gold medal. The 
American army was cheered and encouraged by 
such splendid support on the sea. 



VII. GILBERT MOTIER DE 
LAFAYETTE 

Born 1757 — Died 1834 

God lives and reigns ! He built and lent 
The heights for Freedom's battlement 
Where floats her flag in triumph still. 

• 
Fold up the banners ! Smelt the guns ! 
I^ve rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 

— Thompson's " The High Tide at Gettysburg." 

Any one who sacrifices personal pleasure and 
comfort to help those in trouble does a noble 
thing. This is exactly what the young French- 
man, Marquis de Lafayette, did when he came to 
America to help the colonists in their effort to free 
themselves from King George's tyranny. 

Lafayette was the son of an old and honored 
family and heir to a large fortune. He lived a 
happy life, surrounded by luxury, in a chateau that 
nestled among the beautiful hills of France. The 
love of liberty and the desire to help those in need 
were characteristics which he early showed. When 
he was seven or eight years old, the farmers near 
his mountain home complained of a great gray wolf 

that broke into the sheepfold at night and killed the 
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lambs. One day the boy was found roaming alone 
in the forest. " I am looking for that wolf," said he, 
"for I mean to kill it." 
His father died in 
battle a few weeks be- 
fore Lafayette was born, 
and his mother brought 
him up with great care. 
When he was sent to 
Paris to be educated, he 
was presented at court, 
but the pomp and show 
of life among the nobil- 
ity did not attract him. 
He longed for the free- 
dom of the forests, and 
dreamed that he would some day help to make 
life simpler and more independent. That dream 
came true. 

He was only nineteen when he heard of the struggle 
of the American colonists with the mother country.. 
" France ought to aid the Americans with money 
and firearms," said the young enthusiast, "and we 
men should help them fight." 

Lafayette never wasted time in talking about a 
thing that needed to be done — he fell to work and 
did it Instead of remaining at home, contenting 
himself with saying, " What a fine tiling it would be 
for some of us to take a hand in that war ! " he 
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fitted out a ship at his own expense, and sailed for 
America to offer his services to Congress. 

This had been no easy task, for Lafayette's family 
seriously opposed his going, all except his brave, 
devoted wife, who sympathized with his high pur- 
pose. When the king heard that the brilliant 
Marquis de Lafayette and a number of his friends 
were planning to go to America, he forbade their 
leaving France. So Lafayette was really obliged to 
run away from his own country, in order to help 
America. He managed to escape from French 
waters without being discovered, and his ship 
anchored off the coast of South Carolina in the 
spring of 1777. 

Washington saw from the first that here was a 
young man after his own heart. The commander 
in chief was a good judge of human, nature, and he 
recognized the sincerity, and ability of this French- 
man who was so eager to help the cause of liberty. 
The friendship between these two men is one of 
the most beautiful in history. 

Lafayette was appointed a major general, and 
entered with enthusiasm upon his hard duties. He 
served without pay, and from- his own fortune 
furnished clothing and camp outfits for many of the 
poor patriots. He wrote back to France concerning 
the division he commanded : " It is weak in point 
of numbers; it is almost naked, and I must make 
both clothes and recruits. I do not want to disap- 
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point the confidence that the Americans have so 
kindly placed in me." 

His first active service was at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, not many months after his arrival. General 
Howe and Lord Cornwallis, with eighteen thousand 
British troops, advanced upon Philadelphia, then the 
capital of the country. Washington took up his 
position at Chadd s Ford, on Brandywine Creek, 
where a desperate battle was fought. While it was 
at its height, Lafayette saw that the Americans 
were losing ground. He flung himself from his 
horse, and sword in hand rushed forward, cheering 
the soldiers on to still greater effort. A British 
bullet wounded him in the leg, so that he had to 
remount his horse, but he would not leave the front 
of battle. Washington's army, however, was no 
match in numbers for the British, and the Americans 
were finally driven back. 

On the battlefield of Brandywine a monument 
has been erected by the citizens and school children 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, and the inscrip- 
tion reads: " On the rising ground, a short distance 
south of this spot, Lafayette was wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine, September ii, 1777." 

" The honor to have mingled my blood with that 
of many other American soldiers on the heights of 
the Brandywine," said Lafayette, " has been to me a 
source of pride and delight." 

Not a soldier in the whole Ajnerican army re- 
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joiced more at Burgoyne's defeat at Saratoga than 
did Lafayette. Shortly afterward he received a let- 
ter from Paris which delighted his generous heart. 
He hastened to Washington, 
threw his arms around the 
surprised commander's neck, 
and exclaimed: "The king 
of France acknowledges the 
independence of America, 
and has determined upon 
armed interference in your 
behalf! " In the shouts of 
joy from the weary soldiers 
at this good news, there was 
plenty of cheering for Lafay- 
ette as well as for his king. 

In the battle at Monmouth, 
New Jersey, which Washing- 
ton won in spite of the great- 
est difficulties, the Frenchman's conduct was heroic, 
and called forth high praise from his commander. 

But it was in the last campaign of the war, the 
siege that ended in the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, that Lafayette most distinguished him- 
self. For months he had been pressed by Corn- 
wallis, who had been chased across North Carolina 
by that* splendid little army under Greene. At 
last Cornwallis intrenched himself at Yorktown. 
"Now," said he, "the boy cannot escape me." But 
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fate had decreed that CornwalHs should not escape 
" the boy." 

Very skillfully had Lafayette aided in forcing 
CornwalHs into this trap, and with equal skill he 
held him there until Washington had time to bring 
his army of American and French troops down 
from New York. Then, with the help of the French 
squadron in Chesapeake Bay, Washington forced 
CornwalHs to surrender. 

When Lafayette returned home after peace was 
declared, he carried with him the love and gratitude 
of every American. He had left France followed 
by the anger of his family and king, but now that he 
came back a distinguished general, a close friend of 
Washington, and loved by the American nation, his 
countrymen showered honors upon him. 

Throughout the remainder of his life, Lafayette 
devoted himself to the cause of liberty in his native 
country. But he was destined to suffer much; for 
his high ideals of patriotism and liberty were mis- 
understood. He even languished for years in 
prison, but before his death he was once more hon- 
ored at home as he deserved to be. 

When he was an old man, he came again to the 
country for which he had so nobly given his youth- 
ful services. At the grave of Washington tears 
streamed down his cheeks as he recalled all that 
Washington's love and trust had meant to him. 
Greene, Marion, Morgan, and Schuyler were all dead ; 
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Lafayette was the only living major general of the 
Revolution. He had the pleasure of meeting some 
of the old soldiers who fought under him, and they 
were overjoyed to see their commander again. 

Lafayette visited all the largest American cities 
and was received everywhere with greetings of 
welcome and affection. As a token of appreciation, 
Congress voted him two hundred thousand dollars 
and a large tract of land in Florida, and when he 
was ready to return, ordered that a new frigate, 
named the Brandywine in his honor, should carry 
him to France. He died in Paris ten years later. 
This country will never forget its debt of gratitude 
to Lafayette and to his fellow-countrymen, who on 
land and sea aided the Americans to win the victory 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Things to Remember 

Lafayette was a young French nobleman, who gave up a life of 
luxury to help America in her struggle for liberty. 

He was one of Washington's most trusted officers and a close 
personal friend. 

He cut off the retreat of Cornwallis from York town and held 
him in the trap until Washington's army arrived from the north. 

Then, with the aid of the French squadron in Chesapeake Bay, 
the Americans forced Cornwallis to surrender. 



VIII. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Born 1743 — Died 1826 

Lord of the Universe ! shield us and guide us, . 

Trusting Thee always through shadow and sun ! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, oh keep us the many in one. 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation's cry, — 
Union a?id Liberty ! one evermore ! 

— Holmes's ^* Union and Liberty. 
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We must never forget how much we owe to the 
great men who figure in the early history of Amer- 
ica — the men who thought, planned, and acted for 
us, that we might enjoy the privileges our country 
now offers. Thomas Jefferson was one of these 
men. He was not so eloquent a speaker as Patrick 
Henry, but he was as effective with his pen as 
was Henry with his voice. He was called " the Pen 
of the Revolution." 

When Congress decided that the time had come 
for all the colonies to unite and declare themselves 
free and independent of England, Jefferson was 
chosen to draft the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. To have been the author of that docu- 
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ment is fame enough for oi>e man, but we shall find 
that Jefferson had other claims to greatness. 

His father, a rich man, owned a large plantation 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, where Thomas was 
born. On an estate of two thousand acres the 
boy had plenty of outdoor life. He was tall and 
strong, a daring rider, fond of hunting, swimming, 
and rowing. He also loved books and music, and 
was willing to give many hours a day to study and 
practice. 

Mr. Jefferson died before Thomas was fifteen 
years old, and the youth was soon afterward sent 
to the College of William and Mary. Jefferson 
always said that he owed his success in life to his 
college training. He was seventeen when he en- 
tered — a healthy, freckle-faced, sandy-haired lad. 
He now became so interested in books that, for 
the first time in his life, he neglected his muscles. 
Often he studied fifteen hours a day, his only rec- 
reation being a run of a mile or two at twilight. 

After graduation he studied law, and at the age 
of twenty-one became manager of his father's estate. 
He took a keen interest in the question of his coun- 
try's independence, though he always hated war. 
He used to say, " The most successful war seldom 
pays for its losses." He was present on the two 
occasions when Patrick Henry made his greatest 
speeches. When Jefferson was an old man, he 
loved to recall the thrill which the orator's eloquent 
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words kindled. Washington. Henry, and Jefferson, 
all members of the House of Burgesses, were warm 
friends. 

When Jefferson was twenty-nine years old he mar- 
ried. He was himself at that time the owner of sev- 
eral thousand acres of land and many slaves. His 
wife brought him forty 
thousand acres and 
more than one hundred 
slaves. His large house 
stood on a high hill, and 
he called it MonticcUo, 
from an Italian word 
meaning little moun- 
tain. 

Though he owned 
many negroes, he did 
not believe in slavery. 
He felt, as did many 
other good Americans, that the time must soon 
come when the colored people would be freed. He 
was always the kindest of masters, and his slaves 
loved him. Once when he was returning from a ' 
long visit to France, his negroes walked miles down 
the road to meet him, waving their hats and shout- 
ing in delight. When the carriage reached Monti- 
cello, they lifted their master out and carried him 
into the house, some of them weeping for joy at 
having him home again. 




Thomas J 
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Like Washington, Jefferson loved the simple life 
of a farmer. He was deeply interested in plants 
and trees, and liked to experiment with new varie- 
ties. He once said, " The greatest service to any 
country is to add a useful grain to its culture, 
especially a bread grain." 

The master of Monticello had been married only 




a year when he was summoned to attend the Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia. News of the 
Boston Tea Party had stirred the country, and now 
tidings came of the firing at Concord and Lexington. 
Virginia began drilling regiments of soldiers, just as 
the New England states had trained their minute- 
men. 

On the day that Jefferson took his seat in Con- 
gress, the exciting news of the battle of Bunker 
Hill reached Philadelphia. From the first he made 
himself a useful member. A committee of five was 
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appointed to draw up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and, as Jefferson had shown unusual ability 
as a writer, he was asked to draft the paper. Con- 
gress spent many days in discussing the Declaration 
which Jefferson 




vous strain of long debates and the excitement 
of the danger that threatened America. Finally, on 
the afternoon of July 4, 1776, when the frightful 
heat was aggravated by swarms of flies from a near- 
by stable, a final vote was taken and the Decla- 
ration at once adopted. 
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Printed copies of this historic paper were carried 
over the country by mounted horsemen. Washing- 
ton read it to his soldiers. Everywhere church 
bells were rung, and men cheered and shouted 
for joy. Each Fourth of July, when we celebrate 
the birthday of our nation, we should remember 
Thomas Jefferson and the other brave men who 
represented the thirteen weak American colonies. 
They dared to say to King George III: "We will 
not submit to injustice. We declare ourselves free 
and independent." 

As a member of the Virginia legislature, Jeffer- 
son did much for the people of his state. Through 
his efforts an old law was abolished by which all 
the property of a man was given to his eldest son. 
The new law allowed each of the children an equal 
share. Another law had made every one pay taxes 
for the support of public worship. But Jefferson 
believed that nobody should be obliged to sup- 
port any church, and a new law was passed under 
which only those paid who wished to do so. 

He took great interest in education, and after 
forty years of unceasing effort, succeeded in estab- 
lishing the University of Virginia at Charlottesville. 
When at last the building was to be erected, he 
bought the bricks himself, and selected the trees 
to be used for timber. He personally engaged the 
laborers and daily superintended the work. 

Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as governor 
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of his state. In common with many wealthy land- 
owners, he suffered from the ravages of the British. 
One of his large plantations was laid in ruins by 
Cornwallis, while General Tarleton took possession 
of Monticello and held it for several days. 




The death of Mrs. Jefferson in 1782 was a terrible 
blow to her husband. The great house seemed so 
lonely that he accepted the post of minister to France. 
Here he lived with his daughters for five years. 

In 1789 President Washington made Jefferson 
secretary of state. Jefferson would have preferred 
to stay in Paris, but he wrote to Washington: "It 
is not for an individual to choose his post. You 
are to marshall us as may be best for the public 
good." He therefore returned and took up his 
residence at New York, then the national capital. 

In 1 801 Jefferson was chosen third President of the 
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United States. " The new President was a very re- 
markable man. He was an accomplished scholar, 
reading several languages with ease. He was deeply 
interested in science and philosophy. He was a dar- 
ing horseman, a dead shot with a rifle, and a skillful 




performer on the violin." He was courteous, digni- 
fied, and hospitable, simple in his tastes, disliking 
all ceremony and formality. 

The federal government had been removed in 
1800 to Washington, and Jefferson was the first 
President inaugurated in that city. He refused to 
be driven in a carriage to the Capitol on the day 
of his inauguration, choosing to go on horseback; 
and he tied his horse to the fence himself. 

One of the most important things that Jefferson 
accomplished as President was the purchase of Lou- 
isiana by the United States. This was not the 
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small tract laid down on the maps to-day under the 
name of Louisiana. It included all the country 
from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between Canada and Texas. It also included 
a narrow strip 
on the east side 
of the river 
near its mouth, 
on which the 
city of New 
Orleans was 
built. This sec- 
tion of Amer- 
ica, as we know, 
had been given 
by France to 
Spain, but Na- 
poleon in his ' 
war with that 
country had forced Spain to give it back to France., 
Jefferson saw how important it was for America 
to own this land. " If the French choose to plant 
a strong colony at New Orleans," said he, " they 
can prevent our boats coming down the Mississippi 
and out into the ocean with their loads of cotton 
and rice. The possessor of New Orleans is our 
natural enemy." 

Now it happened that Napoleon was in pressing 
need of money to carry on his wars ; so, when Pres- 
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ident Jefferson sent James Monroe to France in 
1803, with an offer to buy Louisiana, Napoleon 
was glad to sell. For fifteen million dollars this 
immense territory came into the possession of the 
United States and doubled its size. It is the larg- 
est piece of land ever purchased. (See map on 
p. 279.) Napoleon had two reasons for selling it — 
he was obliged to raise money, and 
he hated England. " The power of 
the United States will now humble 
England's pride," said he. 

The year after this purchase the 
President sent out a party headed 
by two young men, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, to ex- 
plore the country lying west of the 
Mississippi. In May this expedi- 
tion, consisting of forty-five men, 
MEKiwEiHER LEWIS started from St. Louis in three 
boats to ascend the Missouri River. 
The current was so strong that they advanced 
only a few miles each day. It took nearly all 
summer to reach North Dakota. With Indian 
guides, they pressed farther and farther west, 
climbed the Rocky Mountains, crossed dangerous 
rivers in canoes, until they finally heard the roar 
of the Pacific Ocean, and saw " waves like small 
mountains rolling out in the sea," They had been 
tramping a year and a half. Lewis and Clark 
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reached home in 1806. In two years and a half 
they had traveled over eight thousand miles, 
through a wild country that had never before been 
crossed by a white man. 

Jefferson lived to be eighty-three years old. 
People from far and near flocked to Monticello 
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to see him. Every one was welcome; often he had 
as many as forty or fifty guests at one time. Owing 
partly to his generosity, he lost so much money that 
it was at one time feared he would have to give up 
his horne. When the people of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore heard of this, they raised 
twenty thousand dollars and sent it to him. The 
master of Monticello was deeply touched by this 
" pure offering of love," as he called it, and mention 
of it would bring tears to his eyes. 

Just fifty years after the day the Declaration of 
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Independence was signed, Thomas Jefferson died. 
On the same day, a few hours earlier, his friend John 
Adams, who had been second President of the United 
States, breathed his last. Jefferson was buried in 
the graveyard at Monticello, and by his request the 
stone bears this inscription : — 

Here was buried 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Author of the Declaration of Independence, 

of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 

Freedom, and Father of the University of 

Virginia. 

Things to Remember 

Thomas Jefferson of Virginia was the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and third President of the United States. 

While he was President, the United States in 1803 purchased 
Louisiana from the French for fifteen million dollars. This more 
than doubled the area of the thirteen original colonies. 

In 1804 Captains Lewis and Clark explored the country be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. They were 
the first white men to cross that country. 

Map Work, — Locate Charlottesville; the approximate boun- 
daries of the Louisiana Purchase. 



IX. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Born 1757 — Died 1804 

A glorious gift is Prudence ; 

And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 

Till they can see the ends ; 
But give us now and then a man 

That we may make him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, 

And just to do the thifig. 

— From an anonymous poem, ''Heroes." 

It is not easy to do a thing before one has learned 
how; and this was what the United States found 
when she had separated from England and had to 
govern herself. Being a nation was a new ex- 
perience, and a trying one ; for no nation can succeed 
that does not make a right beginning, with proper 
laws. How to make this beginning and frame 
these laws was the problem that Americans had to 
solve after the Revolutionary War. One of the 
men who ably assisted Washington in this critical 
period was Alexander Hamilton, the greatest finan- 
cier of his time, and a brilliant statesman. 

He was born in the West Indies, on the island of 

Nevis. His father was Scotch and his mother 

French. He had little opportunity to go to school, 
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for when he was twelve years old he began to earn 
his living as clerk in a counting-house. His em- 
ployers showed great confidence in him, and, 
when he was only thirteen, allowed him to write 
their letters and take charge of a part of their 
business. Surely he was no ordinary boy. 

He read the best books and wrote whenever he 
• could find time. One day a terrible hurricane swept 
over the West Indies. Young Hamilton wrote such 
a good account of it that his relatives began to think 
it a great mistake not to give him a better educa- 
tion. They accordingly sent him by boat to Boston, 
where the youth arrived when he was fifteen years 
old. 

Hamilton soon made his way to New York. 
Through the advice of some kind people he en- 
tered a grammar school at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, and studied with such eagerness that at the 
end of a year he was ready for college. He had 
intended to enter Princeton, but was resolved to go 
through the course of study as rapidly as he could, 
and not be kept back by classes. The rules at 
Princeton forbade taking students on such terms, so 
Hamilton entered King's College, New York, now 
Columbia University. Here, with the aid of a pri- 
vate tutor, he was allowed to press forward as fast 
as he liked ; and that was very fast indeed. 

He used to walk up and down under a row of 
shade trees reciting aloud his own poems, or talking 
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earnestly to himself. People began to say that this 
West Indian would some day make his mark in 
the world. Every one came to like the sHm, dark- 
skinned youth, with the bright, deep-set eyes and 
honest face. 

While Hamilton was studying so eagerly, the 
war cloud grew blacker and blacker. In Boston 
the general feeling was one 
of resentment against Eng- 
land; but many persons in 
New York were still friendly 
to the king. 

Rooted deep in Hamil- 
ton's nature was a love of 
peace, order, and govern- 
ment, and he hated the law- 
lessness and ruin of war. 
He began to reason for 

himself about the serious Alexander Hamilton 

condition of America, in order that he might make 
a fair decision as to which side he should take. He 
had been born in an English possession, and was 
therefore a subject of King George III; but the 
more he thought about the matter, the more con- 
vinced he became that the colonies were right, 
and England wrong. 

While there were many Tories in New York, 
there were also Sons of Liberty, and they were as 
firm as the Boston " Sons " in refusing to pay the 
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tax on tea. When the ship Nancy appeared in 
New York harbor, the captain was allowed to come 
ashore, but not to unload his cargo of tea. He saw 
that the only way to avoid trouble was to take it 
back to England, and this he hurriedly and wisely 
did. 

The patriots of New York resented also the en- 
campment of English soldiers on the Commons, 
now City Hall Park. Four times a liberty-pole 
was set up on the Commons, and four times the 
British pulled it down. This was more than the 
Sons of Liberty would stand. They closed their 
shops, tolled the bells, and made an attack upon 
the soldiers. What is now John Street was then 
known as Golden Hill, and here the skirmish be- 
tween the redcoats and the colonists took place. 
The colonists were victorious. They now set up an 
iron-bound pole with a vane at the top bearing the 
word " Liberty." The English, remembering their 
beating, allowed this pole to stand. 

In the hope of convincing the Tories that they 
were wrong, the Sons of Liberty held a meeting 
in an open field on July 6, 1774. Hamilton was 
among the thousands of eager listeners. The more 
the patriots talked, the more convinced he became 
that they left the most important things • unsaid. 
At last, unable to keep quiet, he sprang upon the 
platform and began to argue the case himself. " A 
collegian ! A collegian ! '* shouted the multitude, as 
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this slender youth of seventeen stood before them. 
But great was their astonishment at hearing the 
torrent of words that fell from his lips — words so 
sensible and convincing that from that hour his 

influence began to be felt. After this Hamilton 




used his pen in the cause of liberty, and his poHtical 
pamphlets were a great help to the colonists. 

He began to study military matters and to drill 
with the volunteer soldiers. He was fearless in his 
efforts to stop the violence of mobs. One of these 
outbreaks was very serious. The British war-ship 
Asia had opened fire on New York City. Property 
was destroyed and many persons injured. The 
angry colonists rose in revolt, plundered the king's 
storehouse, and threatened to ruin every Tory. 

It happened that Dr. Cooper, president of King's 
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College, was a Tory, and therefore one of the men 
whom the mob set out to find. On the steps of the 
college building they were met by Hamilton, who be- 
gan to reason with them and show them the folly of 
such disorderly conduct. Imagine the astonishment 
of the crowd ! Here was the youth who had drilled 
with them, talked for them, worked with them, now 
telling them that they were making a stupid blunder. 

Dr. Cooper looked on from an upper window, but 
could not hear what Hamilton said. It did not 
occur to him that the lad was risking his popularity 
and perhaps his life in the interest of peace and 
order, so he shouted from the window to the crowd, 
"Do not listen to such a madman!" and then ran 
for his life. But the "madman's" words had such 
good effect upon his hearers that they dispersed and 
went quietly to their homes. 

Before he was twenty years old Hamilton had be- 
come so well known that he was given command of 
a company of artillery, and soon he had risen to a 
place as aide on Washington's staff. Thus began a 
long friendship between these two great men. The 
aide, always as ready with his pen as with his sword, 
was of the greatest service to his chief. In the battles 
in which Hamilton engaged, he showed unusual 
bravery and wisdom. In the siege of Yorktown he 
was given command of a body of troops, and at the 
head of his men rushed boldly upon the British, 
carrying everything before him. 
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At the close of the war Hamilton was twenty-six 
years of age. He had married a daughter of General 
Philip Schuyler, and was thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the oldest and wealthiest Albany 
families. His 
fame as a bril- 
liant aide to the 
commander in 
chief had spread 
throughout the 
country. In spite 
of the trying 
duties of those 
long years he 
had found time 
for many other 
things; he had 
studied the great 
questions of gov- 
ernment and 
money. He was 
soon to showthat 
he could be even more useful in peace than he had 
been in war. 

From the close of the Revolution to the inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President was a period of 
more than five years. They were years of hardship 
and confusion. When Washington took farewell 
of his soldiers, he said, " Congress is sending them 
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home without a farthing in their pockets." The 
country was burdened by a heavy debt brought on 
by the war. This army of brave men went back 
penniless to ruined homes. In the next few^ years, 
instead of advancing steadily toward prosperity, the 
states found themselves, as Washington put it, 
" walking on crutches." 

One of the chief difficulties was that there was no 
United States mint, where money might be made 
that would be accepted by all the states. The only 
coins in circulation were a few foreign pieces. Each 
state made its own paper money, but this was worth- 
less in other states. There was no banking system. 
In some way the war debt would have to be paid, 
but the farmers and shopkeepers felt too poor to 
pay such taxes as Congress levied. And there was 
no one at the head of the government to enforce 
the laws passed by Congress. 

Other, troubles arose over boundary lines. The 
early colonists came to America bringing charters 
which gave them larger tracts than they had been 
able to clear and settle. Some of these old grants 
gave land " from sea to sea " ; for England had no 
idea how large America really was. Now, when the 
West began to be explored, several of the states 
claimed the same territory, and bitter quarrels 
resulted. 

Washington, Hamilton, and others saw that some- 
thing must be done and done quickly. " Our whole 
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system of government must be reorganized," said 
Washington, "or our young nation will never suc- 
ceed." " First of all," said Hamilton, " we must have 
a government with more power. Then we must 
have a bank on the true principles of a bank." 
When in May, 1787, a convention was called to 
meet at Philadelphia, to draw up the Constitution 
of the United States, Hamilton's advice was of great 
service. He was also an eloquent champion of the 
Constitution in the critical months while its adoption 
was being discussed by the states. 

The new Constitution provided that Congress 
should be composed of two bodies — the Senate and 
the House of Representatives ; that there should be 
a President, who should appoint other men to assist 
him in seeing that the laws were obeyed; and a 
national court to explain the principles laid down in 
the Constitution. 

Washington was convinced that there was no abler 
man than his former aide to organize a financial 
system. He therefore selected Alexander Hamilton, 
then thirty-two years old, for the most important 
post in the cabinet, that of secretary of the treasury. 

Hamilton had a hard task before him. The na- 
tion owed millions of dollars to France and millions 
of dollars to the states which had furnished money 
to carry on the war. " The United States," said 
Hamilton, " will pay every cent of this debt." But 
how? " We must help our people in agriculture and 
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commerce," he replied. " We must create a better 
feeling between the states, so that they may be drawn 
more closely together. 
4 nd first of all we must 
have a National Battk." 
The first National Bank 
was opened at Philadel- 
phia in 1791. Many 
branches soon came to be 
scatteit-d thiuutrhoLit the 
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country. In the year following the first United States 
mint was established also at Philadelphia. At last the 
United States had a currency that was as good in one 
state as in another, and as good in Europe as at home. 
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" Next," said Hamilton, " the people must over- 
come their prejudice to being taxed." A tariff was 
placed on all foreign goods that arrived in port, and 
a tax was laid on whisky and liquors made in Amer- 
ica. But to this latter tax the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania objected. When the officers of the government 
tried to collect it, the Pennsylvanians defied them. 

Washington felt the time had come to show the 
states that the laws of Congress must be obeyed, 
so he sent fifteen thousand troops into the section 
that was making the trouble. Hamilton went with 
them. The Pennsylvanians quickly saw that further 
attempts to resist the law were useless, and they 
decided to pay the tax. 

The great work that Hamilton accomplished for 
the United States while he was secretary of the 
treasury cannot be estimated. When he took 
charge we had, as a nation, no foreign credit. 
Hamilton made our credit good with every nation 
in Europe. We began to pay our debt so promptly 
that France was astonished. He created our system 
of making and circulating money, as well as our 
banking system, whereby slips of paper in the form 
of checks and drafts are made to pass for money. 

Hamilton sacrificed personal advantage to do this 
great public work. Immediately after the war he had 
studied law, and he was sp successful in its practice 
that he made much more than Congress could afford 
to pay him. When the finances of the United States 
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were finally on a solid basis, Hamilton felt that in 
justice to his family, he could no longer remain sec- 
retary, so he went back to his law practice. But 
Washington continued to consult him almost as if 
he were still a member of the cabinet. His fame 
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steadily increased, and when he died, at the early age 
of forty-seven, he was considered one of the best 
lawyers of the New York bar. 

By his family and a host of friends Hamilton was 
deeply and tenderly loved. But it is the sad fortune 
of men who take an active part in public life to 
make political enemies. Hamilton was so honest, 
powerful, and fearless, that some who differed with 
him in politics, and were jealous of him, hated him. 
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Among these was Aaron Burr, who imagined that 
he had a political grievance against the great lawyer. 
So Burr wrote a bitter letter to Hamilton and chal- 
lenged him to fight a duel. Unhappily, it was then 
the custom for men to settle disputes with pistol 
or sword. Hamilton did not believe in a fight be- 
tween men or nations ; but it was considered cow- 
ardly to refuse when challenged, and he was never 
a coward. 

On a July morning in 1804 the duel was fought 
on the west bank of the Hudson, at a spot in Wee- 
hawken, but true to his principles, Hamilton would 
not shoot. At the first shot the noble man fell, 
mortally wounded, and he died the following day. 

When news of his tragic fate had spread, the 
grief of the nation was intense. On the day of the 
funeral flags were displayed at half-mast, shops were 
closed, and bells mournfully tolled. In Trinity 
churchyard in New York the inscription on the 
tombstone of Hamilton well says that his "talents 
and virtues will be admired by grateful posterity long 
after this marble shall have moldered into dust." A 
statue to his memory stands in Central Park. 

Hamilton was so small and slight in figure, so 
strong in mind and character, that his friends called 
him the ** little lion." His generosity to people in 
misfortune caused him to die a poor man. It has 
been said of him that "he made a nation's fortune, 
but never made his own." He left something far 
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better — an illustrious name and the fame of found- 
ing institutions whose benefits we enjoy to-day. 

Things to Remember 

Alexander Hamilton was the founder of our national system of 
currency and of dur banking system. 

Through his efforts the first National Bank was opened at Phil- 
adelphia in 1791, and the first United States Mint in 1792. 

That the American nation after the Revolution soon grew to be 
rich and powerful was largely due to the geuius of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

He established sound financial conditions by which the people 
of the United States still profit. 
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X. DANIEL BOONE 

Born 1735 — Died 1820 

But the mighty forest was broken * 

By many a steepled town, 
By many a white-walled farm-house, 

And many a garner brown. 

Turning a score of millwheels, 

The stream no more ran free, 
White sails on the winding river. 

White sails on the far-off sea. 

— Whittier's " Cobbler Keezar's Vision." 

When Daniel Boone was a young man our coun- 
try was young. In the whole United States there 
were fewer people than now live in New York 
City. There were no railroads, and the few wagon 
roads were in very poor condition. There were no 
bridges across the great rivers. Only a small 
number of persons engaged in manufacture or com- 
merce ; the majority were farmers, and they did not 
go far from home. The people in one state knew 
little about the people in another, and almost nothing 
of the wild country that lay beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Daniel Boone was born of English Quaker parents 

on a farm not many miles from Philadelphia, when 

that city was only a small village. The scattered 
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farms that lay near it were surrounded by forests 
peopled with Indians. Daniel had no chance to go 
to school, but he managed to learn to read and 
write. When he grew up, people said of him, 
" Daniel Boone can hunt better than he can spell." 
Once he carved on a tree, " D Boon cilled A BAR 
on this tree year lydoT He wrote to his sister, 
" With pleasuer I Rad a Later from your sun!' 

Although Daniel Boone had little opportunity to 
study books, he did not waste his time ; he learned 
of nature. He knew every kind of tree in the forest, 
and the habits of animals and birds. He studied 
the clouds and winds, and understood the signs of 
approaching storms. He knew what berries and 
plants in the woods were good for food. 

When he was twelve years old his father gave 
him a rifle, and he could soon shoot as straight as 
an old hunter. He rode a horse as well as his father, 
but he liked better to go on tramps in the woods. 

In 1749, when he was fourteen, his father and 
mother moved south. The little band of settlers 
traveled five hundred miles, the women and children 
riding in covered wagons, the men and boys on 
horseback, leading or driving their cattle. At night 
they would camp near a stream, and the best hunters 
in the party would bring in game. Thus they 
journeyed until they reached the pleasant and fertile 
valley of the Yadkin River, in North Carolina. 

They found the region so full of buffaloes that a 
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few men could kill ten in one day. There were 
also deer, bears, and wild turkeys for food. Wolves 
and panthers had to be killed to make life safe on 
the clearing. In the winter months Daniel spent 
weeks at a time in the 
heart of the woods, 
hunting and trapping ; 
in the spring he would 
carry the skins to the 
nearest market and 
sell them. He grew 
up a tall, strong man, 
with broad shoulders 
and bronzed skin. His 
hair was black and his 
eyes blue. Sometimes 
friendly Indians would 
visit the settlement to 
trade with the whites; 
at other times hostile 
savages would attack them. Is it any wonder that 
Boone early learned to take care of himself, or 
that he considered his gun his best friend? 

The settlers wore long hunting-shirts made of 
deerskin or coarse cloth, and trousers and leggings 
of the same material. On their feet were deerskin 
moccasins, and their caps were of coonskin, orna- 
mented with a bushy tail. Hanging from their 
belts were a powderhorn and scalping knife. The 
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women wore garments of homemade cloth, mocca- 
sins, and sunbonnets. 

Gradually more settlers came to that part of North 
Carolina where the Boone family had made its 
home, and as the number of hunters increased, 
game became scarce. This did 
not please Daniel. He loved the 
adventurous life of a pioneer, the 
solitude of deep forests, the sport 
of hunting big game. He would 
take one of his little sons and 
go into the woods for months 
at a time. He thought often of 
the great wilderness of Kentucky, 
and of the fine hunting he had 
heard was to be found there. He 
had been with Braddock's army 
in 1755 when it was put to flight 
by the French and Indians, and was in charge of 
one of the baggage wagons. When the redcoats 
took to their heels, Boone cut the traces, jumped 
on a horse, and galloped beyond the enemy's fire. 
But he had seen enough of the new western coun- 
try to make him long to go there again. 

As settlers continued to come to North Carolina, 
our pioneer moved farther and farther back into the 
hills. At length, when thirty-two years old, he 
started with one or two friends for Kentucky. Hun- 
dreds of miles of rough country had to be explored; 
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dangers from wild animals and Indians threatened 
on every side. Occasionally the men followed the 
trail of savages or buffaloes, but usually they made 
their own path. After many exciting adventures, 
Boone reached the land he so longed to see; and 
he went back to his home more dissatisfied than 
ever with North Carolina. 

The next year he set out again for Kentucky with 
several companions. The explorers now built a 
camp, which they named Station Camp, because 
they used it as a station in which to store skins and 
dried meat. As it was impossible for hunters to 
carry enough salt to preserve their meat, they cured 
it over a fire. It was dried until almost as hard as 
a piece of wood. Meat cured in this way is called 
"jerked " meat. 

One day in December Boone and a companion 
were walking near the Kentucky River, when they 
were suddenly surrounded by a party of Indian ' 
horsemen. There were only two white men against 
a large band of redskins, so there was nothing 
to do but surrender. The savages knew these men 
were hunters, and the captives were compelled to 
lead the way to their camp, where the Indians helped 
themselves to the skins and meat that the explorers 
had collected. 

This was very discouraging, but Boone, who al- 
ways looked on the bright side, was glad enough to 
escape alive. While his companions returned to 
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North Carolina for ammunition and food, he re- 
mained alone in the Kentucky wilderness for three 
months. He had not even a horse or dog for com- 
panion. He had no bread, no salt or sugar, and so 
little ammunition that he dared use it to shoot only 
what he needed for food. Being constantly on the 
watch for Indians, he made his fires as small as 
possible, so that they would not attract attention. 
It was unsafe to sleep in camp, and he therefore lay 
down at night in some cave, or in a tangle of brush 
that would completely hide him. 

Once when he was exploring Dick's River, In- 
dians suddenly appeared. Our hunter found that 
his only chance of escape was to leap sixty feet 
down a steep bank. He landed in the top of a 
tree, slid down the trunk, and swam a stream at its 
foot. The Indians did not follow him ! 

It was a joyful morning for the bold explorer 
when his brother walked into camp with a fresh 
store of provisions, powder, and shot. After sev- 
eral months of hunting, the Boones returned to 
North Carolina. Daniel had not seen his wife and 
children for two years. 

It was not until 1775 that he led a colony into 
Kentucky to make a permanent settlement, and 
this time his family went with him. The most 
exciting experiences befell them on their journey. 
Occasionally one of the party was killed by a lurk- 
ing Indian. Boone's eldest son died in this manner. 
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Some of the wagons stuck fast in the muddy roads 
and had to be left behind. After much hardship, 
they reached Big Lick on the Kentucky River, 




Boone s Trail 



where cabins were hastily built. The settlement 
was named Boonesboro, in honor of its leader. 

If you look on the map you will see Cumberland 
Gap, in the Cumberland Mountains, the route the 
explorers took to reach the Kentucky River. This 
has always been called the Wilderness Road, and 
thousands of settlers afterward followed it in their 
emigrations to the West. 

At first Boonesboro suffered little from the In- 
dians. Treaties were made with them, and they 
promised, for a certain sum, to give up the part of 
the country that the white men desired. But after 
a while the savages became dissatisfied with their 
bargain, and began to trouble the settlers. 
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One Sunday in July, 1776, one of Boone's daugh- 
ters and two friends went out in a canoe. The cur- 
rent was so swift that the girls lost control of the 
boat, and were carried farther from the settlement 
than they had expected to go. Their plight was 
seen by Indians hiding in the bushes, and wading 
out to the boat, the savages captured the party. As 
the girls were hurried through the woods, their 
screams were heard by some of the settlers, who 
immediately started in pursuit. Although terribly 
frightened, the captives did not lose presence of 
mind. They broke off twigs and tore pieces from 
their clothing to scatter in their path, and thus mark 
their trail. After a two days' chase Boone's party 
overtook them, and rescued the girls unharmed. 

In 1778 Boone and several companions w^ere en- 
gaged in boiling water at one of the salt springs, in 
order to procure salt to preserve their meat. While 
part of the men watched the kettles, the others 
kept a lookout for Indians, and skirmished for food. 
One night Boone and a few companions were re- 
turning to camp in a blinding snow-storm, their 
pack-horses laden with buffalo meat and beaver 
skins, when they were overpowered by Indians. 

The captives were taken to the red men's camp, 
where they learned that the Indians were preparing 
to attack Boonesboro. Now Boone had studied 
Indians all his life, and knew exactly how to treat 
them. Instead of appearing frightened, he whistled, 
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sang, and made himself useful. This greatly pleased 
the chief, " Black Fish," and he adopted the' white 
man as his son. Boone told the Indians that it 
would be foolish to attack Boonesboro in cold 
weather, with snow lying deep upon the ground, 
but that, if they would wait until spring, he would 
lead them to the settlement. " We will then sur- 
render," said he, " and you may sell us to the 
English." 

Although these western pioneers were far from 
the scenes of battle, the Revolutionary War was 
still raging, and the British had offered the In- 
dians one hundred dollars apiece for every Ameri- 
can prisoner delivered. Is it strange that the 
Indians wished to capture Boonesboro? 

When the warm weather came, Boone managed 
to escape. For four days he tramped through the 
forest and in all that time had only one meal. He 
walked and ran one hundred and sixty miles. Im- 
agine the surprise of the settlers when their leader 
walked into Boonesboro ! He had been gone nearly 
five months, and had been given up for dead. 

The hunter warned his friends of their danger, 
and they fell to work building a strong wall and 
forts around the little clearing. It was not long 
before the Indians appeared. Boone and one or 
two others went outside the walls to try to make 
a treaty with them. Black Fish wept at what he 
called his son's ingratitude in running away. After 
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talking pleasantly for a few moments the treacher- 
ous savages fell upon the white men and tried to kill 
them. After a hard struggle the settlers managed 
to get inside their fortress, and there was now noth- 
ing to do but 




Boone's Fort 
rawing by Colonel Henderson in " Collins'a 
)rical Colleclions of Kenlucky." 

Thus ended the longest and hardest Indian attack 
ever made on any town in Kentucky. When it 
was over, the settlers picked up one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of flattened bullets that had been 
fired against the log fort. 

In 1779 large companies of emigrants from the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
made their way to Boonesboro. It was not long 
before a considerable quantity of corn, tobacco, 
melons, and pumpkins were raised. Droves of 
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horses, sheep, and cattle grazed on the hillsides. A 
profitable fur trade was carried on with the people 
on the Atlantic coast. 

As Daniel Boone was never happy in a large 
settlement, he packed up once more, left Boones- 
boro, and retreated to a wilder country. The 
Indians continued for years to give the white 
settlers trouble, and Boone had other hair-breadth 
escapes. His services were always in demand by 
new arrivals, who desired to learn of him how to 
shoot big game, and to defend themselves against 
Indians. His fame as a hunter and explorer spread 
over the United States, and even to Europe. 

But this modest, silent man did not care for fame. 
He had lived such a solitary life that he could 
not be happy out of the woods. " It is too crowded," 
he would say. " I must have more elbow room." 
His last pioneer excursion was made in 1795 to 
Missouri, a country then so little known that when 
people heard of his plans they came for miles — on 
foot, in canoes, or in wagons — to see him set out. 

In what is now St. Charles County, Missouri, 
about forty-five miles from St. Louis, the pioneer 
passed his last years. When he was eighty, and 
weakened eyesight prevented his hunting, he would 
still spend months at a time in the forest, en- 
gaged in trapping. His wife and sons continued to 
share his rough, exciting life. His sons grew to be 
prosperous men, trusted and respected. In the 
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house of one of them, the first stone house ever 
built in Missouri, the mighty hunter breathed his 
last. To the very end he refused to sleep in a bed, 
preferring to wrap himself in a blanket and lie on 
the floor. He said he liked to be reminded of the 
hundreds of nights when he had slept on the cool 
earth. 

Daniel Boone died in his eighty-sixth year and 
was laid to rest near the bank of the Missouri 
River. Later, the people of Kentucky asked to 
have his body buried in Frankfort, where a monu- 
ment now marks the spot. 

The hardihood and daring of men like Boone 
opened the great West. Fields of waving grain, 
gardens, orchards, houses, and barns are spread 
over that country ; and there arc prosperous cities 
where once stood the little log cabins and rude forts 
of Daniel Boone and his fellow-pioneers. 



Things to Remember 

Daniel Boone of Pennsylvania was one of the pioneers who 
settled the great West. 

He led the first company of emigrants into Kentucky in 1775. 
Their settlement was called Boonesboro. 

In 1795 he settled in Missouri. 

If it had not been for Boone, Kentucky and Missouri might 
not have been settled until many years later. 

Map Work, — Locate North Carolina, Kentucky, Cumberland 
Gap, Boonesboro, the Kentucky River, Lexington. 



XL ELI WHITNEY 

Born 1765 — Died 1825 

The spinner sang in the hush of noon 

And her song was low : 
" Ah, morning, you pass away too soon, 

You are swift to go." 

The spinner looked at' the falling sun : 

"Is it time to rest? 
My hands are weary, — my work is done, 

I have wrought my best.'* 

— Mary De Verb's " The Spinner." 

Many years ago there lived in the town of West- 
boro, Massachusetts, a boy by the name of Eli 
Whitney. Like most New England youths of the 
time, he early learned to work with his hands. He 
was fond of study, but he was perhaps more fond 
of tools. His father had a workshop where he 
mended farm implements, and here Eli would 
spend hours at a time, making windmills and water- 
wheels for pleasure, or nails for money. To-day 
nails are manufactured by machinery, but at that 
time they were made by hand. Whitney would 
put a slender bar of iron into the fire and, when it 
was red-hot, cut off short pieces and beat these 
into nails. 

Young Whitney's parents could not afford to 
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give him a college education, so he worked with 
his tools, and taught school, until he earned money 
to pay his tuition at Yale College. In 1792 he 
graduated and went to 
Georgia, where he ex- 
pected to obtain a posi- 
, tion as private tutor ; but, 
through some misunder- 
standing, the place had 
been filled before he 
arrived. 

You remember that 
the people of Georgia 
gave General Nathanael 
Greene a beautiful home 

on the Savannah River, and that he died soon 
after moving there with his family. When Eli 
Whitney found himself without money or work, 
Mrs. Greene offered him a home. The young man 
had hoped to study law while he supported himself 
by teaching; now Mrs. Greene's kindness made it 
still possible for him to prepare for his chosen 
profession. 

Side by side with his study of law, Whitney 
continued his mechanical experiments. His labor- 
saving devices were such a help about the house 
and farm buildings that every one who saw them 
thought that there was nothing beyond his power 
to invent. 
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One day visitors at Mulberry Grove, as the place 
was called, discussed the question of raising cotton 
— its easy growth in the South, and the large mar- 
kets that might be found for it. The only difficulty 
was the slow and expensive operation of separating 
the cotton from the seed. It took a negro one 
whole day to clean one or two pounds, and there- 
fore it did not pay to raise cotton. 

" Oh, ask Mr. Whitney to invent a machine for 
cleaning it," said Mrs. Greene. " He can make any- 
thing." 

When the matter was first brought to Whitney's 
attention, he had never seen raw cotton, that is, 
cotton from which the seeds had not been removed. 
It happened to be winter time, so he had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining a few cotton pods with which to 
experiment. But " where there's a will there's a 
way," and the young man finally succeeded in get- 
ting enough for his purpose. 

He immediately set to work to study it. He 

found that after the plant had flow- 
ered, the seed pod formed. This 
was called the cotton boll, and con- 
tained lint and seed. Would it be 
possible to separate this seed from 
the lint by machinery, instead of by 
hand ? 

F*or many weeks Whitney experi- 
CoTTON mented with his engine, or "gin," 
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as it came to be called, working under the great- 
est difficulties. He needed fine iron wire, but the 
only way he could get it was to draw it himself by 
hand. He required many iron tools that could not 
then be bought, so he was forced to make them. 
The only persons whom he allowed to see the ma- 
chine were Mrs. Greene and a young friend by the 
name of Miller. 

One day Whitney exclaimed joyfully, " I have won 
the victory ! " Several friends were invited to wit- 
ness the working of 
the gin. When it was 
set in motion, the on- 
lookers saw that the 
cotton passed over a 
series of saws, and that 
the teeth of the saws 
separated the lint from 
the seed. But, after 
the engine had worked ^^'" '^^ original m^-dd 

for a short time, the teeth became clogged with cot- 
ton, and the machinery stopped, 

Mrs. Greene now came to the rescue. "This is 
what you need," said she, and taking up a brush she 
cleaned the teeth. Then she held the brush close 
to the saw, while the wheels were again started, and 
this time they did not stop, for the brush kept the 
teeth clean. Whitney turned to Mrs. Greene" and 
said gratefully, " You have perfected my invention." 
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He therefore added to his machine a set of stiflE 
brushes, and as the cylinders revolved, these brushes 
kept the teeth of the saws free from lint. The 
machine was patented in 1794. 

Just before the gin was finished, the building was 
broken into one night and the machine stolen. But 
Whitney set to work to make another, and when the 
second one was completed, farmers and planters 
came, eager to watch the result. Great was their 
surprise and delight, when they found that this re- 
markable gin could clean one thousand pounds of 
cotton, while a man was cleaning one or two 
pounds ! 

Young Whitney did not dream that he had accom- 
plished something of marvelous importance in the 
progress of American industry, something that would 
make his name famous all over the world. Without 
knowing it, he had started another revolution ; but 
happily it was a peaceful revolution of industry. 
The men who took part in it were engaged in work, 
and not in warfare. 

Heretofore only a little cotton had been grown in 
America. Each planter would raise enough for his 
wife and daughters to make into homespun cloth 
for the family's use. But when it took one person a 
day to clean a pound or two, cotton cloth was an ex- 
pensive luxury. It was worth from one to two dol- 
lars a yard. 

Now all this was changed by the invention of the 
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cotton gin. Land that had been valuable for rais- 
ing rice, tobacco, and indigo, was found to be three 
times as valuable for raising cotton. The lint was 
packed in bales of three or four hundred pounds, 
and shipped to the northern states, or to England. 






Picking Coiton 
Soon the South began to send so many bales to 
England that people would not believe it was all 
raised in America, and accused the merchants of 
smuggling it from the West Indies. At about this 
time England had invented improved machinery for 
making cotton cloth. 

Thousands of acres from the Carolinas to Louisi- 
ana that had been of little value before, were now 
covered with cotton. So many vessels were needed 
for carrying the bales, that the demand for ships was 
enormously increased. America began to build 
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factories of her own for the manufacture of cotton 
cloth, particularly in the New England states, which 
have ever since been noted for their cotton mills. 
Not many years after the cotton gin was invented, 
the South sent forty million pounds to England. 
To-day the yearly exports are about three billions of 
pounds. It is easy to understand why cotton is 
called " King." 

The cotton industry was the most important step 
in the development of our new country, still poor from 
the drain of its long war. But Eli Whitney, who 
had done so much to make others prosperous, could 
not make even a living out of this invention. We 
have seen how his first machine was carried off in 
the night when it was nearly finished. Before he 
could get the second one patented, his ideas had been 
stolen, and similar machines were made and put on 
the market. The only way that he could obtain 
payment was by going to law, and he brought sixty 
lawsuits before one was decided in his favor. 

Discouraged by the treatment that he received in 
the South, the inventor went back to New England. 
He was now thirty-three years old. He took up the 
manufacture of firearms near New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, and in this he made a fortune. 

Up to that time a single workman had made 
all the parts of a gun. Whitney set each man to 
making one or two parts only, so that thousands of 
firearms were being made at the same time. Soon 
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he received large contracts from the government for 
an improved musket of his invention. He built an 
armory two miles from New Haven, which was much 
better than any that had been erected in America. 
The place that the inventor had chosen for his 
factory grew into a thriving village, and is to-day 
called Whitneyville. 

Eli Whitney died in his sixtieth year. He was 
always kind and generous, and left to his college a 
fund for the purchase of books on mechanical science. 

We have learned since Whitney's time to use the 
cotton seed as well as the cotton lint. By the aid 
of machinery the seeds are pressed until all the oil 
is extracted, and this oil is used for many purposes. 
The seeds are then dried, ground, and made into 
meal, which is excellent food for cattle, and is 
alsT) a good fertilizer. 

No other labor-saving invention has done more 
for the industry and wealth of the United States 
than Whitney s cotton gin. 

Things to Remember 

Eli Whitney of Massachusetts invented the cotton gin in 1793. 
This was a machine for separating the lint of the cotton from the 
seeds. 

Before its invention a man could clean only one or two pounds 
^of cotton a day. The gin enabled him to clean one thousand 
pounds a day. 

Whitney's name lives in history because his inventions did so 
much to aid the industrial progress of America. 



XII. ROBERT FULTON 

Born 1765 — Died 181 5 

. . . While hoarsely the steam from her *scape-pipes . 

Shouted, then whispered a moment, then shouted again to the 
silence, 

Trembling through all her frame with the mighty pulse of her en- 
gines. 

Slowly the boat ascended. 

— HowELLS's " The Pilot's Story." 

Robert Fulton was the man who gave us the 
steamboat. Before his invention, the colonists had 
to depend on sailing vessels to carry them from 
colony to colony, or across the sea to England — a 
very uncertain method of travel, for the speed of a 
sailing vessel depends entirely upon the wind. Even 
with the most favorable breezes, it took several days 
to go from Boston to New York, and five or six 
weeks to cross the Atlantic. There was also no satis- 
factory way to navigate the inland waters of America. 
The emigrants who came from Europe in ever larger 
numbers to settle the great West had to journey by 
land over rough forest trails that were often almost 
impassable. Frequently they had to delay to cut 
down trees and build rude bridges. 

The invention of Robert Fulton completely 

changed these slow methods of travel. Instead of 

the uncertain movements of sailboats, or the long, 
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tedious journeys overland, large craft driven by 
steam were to ply to and fro across the Atlantic, and 
over the inland rivers and lakes, carrying thousands 
of westward-bound families, carrying traders back 
and forth between settlements, and furs and farm 
products from the small villages to the large markets 
of America and even of Europe. 

Fulton was born of poor Irish parents in the town 
of Little Britain, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
1765 — the year in which Eli Whitney was born, 
and the year of the great agitation over the Stamp 
Act. His father died when Robert was only three 
years old. 

At school young Fulton showed little liking for 
books. He preferred to give his time and thought 
to drawing and to making mechanical inventions. 
One morning he came to school very late. Upon 
being asked why he was not on time, he held out 
a pencil, and explained that he had been busy at 
a shop hammering a piece of lead into a strip of 
wood. " I think," said he, " that I have made a 
better pencil than any that is in use." The teacher 
examined it and found the boy was right, and soon 
all the pupils were using this new kind of pencil. 

A few years later Robert was eager for some new 
fireworks for a Fourth of July celebration. He ex- 
perimented with gunpowder and pasteboard, and 
the result was the first skyrocket ever made in 
America. 
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One of the boy's chief pleasures was fishing. 
With a companion, he would spend hours in a flat- 
bottomed boat, which was pushed from place to place 
by long poles. But this was tiresome work, and 
young Fulton thought out a plan to make the boat 
go by an easier method. He made two paddle 
wheels, placed one on each side of the boat, and con- 
nected them by a crank which was turned by hand. 
Hit was now fun instead of 
work to go up and down the 
stream. 
Among Fulton's friends 
was Benjamin West, the first 
American portrait painter to 
make a name for himself 
both at home and in Europe. 
Fulton had always been fond 
of drawing, and when he was 

Robert Fulton , i i i 

seventeen years old he 
thought that he, also, would like to be an artist. 
So he went to Philadelphia, and for three or four 
years worked hard at drawing and painting. He 
not only supported himself but saved four hundred 
dollars; and with this money bought a little home 
for his mother. 

Robert Fulton had now grown to be a handsome 
young man, six feet tall, slender, with large, dark 
eyes, and a charm of manner that won many friends. 
Throughout his life he was sympathetic, modest, and 
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generous. He often said that the only use he had 
for money was to help others. 

When Benjamin West went to London, Fulton 
followed, but the old love of invention drove paint- 
ing from his mind. .He began a series of experi- 
ments to improve canal navigation in England, 
hoping by this means to learn how to aid America. 
" It is now eleven years," he said, " since I have had 
this plan in contemplation for the good of my 
country. I look forward to the time when canals 
shall pass through every vale, wind around each hill, 
and bind the whole country together." It was 
largely owing to his efforts that the system of canals 
in New York state was undertaken. 

Fulton invented also a mill for sawing marble, a 
machine for spinning flax, and a dredging machine. 
He built iron bridges, that people traveled a long 
way to see. He also invented a submarine boat, 
which he tested in France ; this was the first torpedo 
boat ever built. Napoleon gave Fulton an old boat 
on the river Seine to experiment with, and Fulton's 
torpedo blew it to atoms. 

He could take his diving boat twenty-five feet 
below the surface of the water and remain there an 
hour. He hated war and thought one good way to 
prevent it would be to invent something that could 
instantly destroy battleships, for this would dis- 
courage nations from fighting at sea. He would 
give neither England nor France the sole right to 
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use his torpedo boat. " If you were to grant me 
twenty thousand pounds a year," he told the English 
government, " I would sacrifice all to the safety and 
independence of my country." 

Though Fulton made inventions of many kinds, 
nothing else interested him so much as steamboat 
navigation ; for he knew that this was what the 
United States needed to help her progress. While 
the inventor was living in France, Mr. Robert Liv- 
ingston, American minister to that country, offered 
to lend him money to build a steamboat on the 
Seine. The boat was completed, but the machinery 
was too heavy for the timber work, and it sank. 

Fulton, however, was not discouraged. For 
twenty-four hours he stood knee-deep in water, 
without a morsel of food, directing his men how to 
raise the wreck, and the machinery was at last saved. 
A larger boat was built for it, and this time a short 
journey was made, but the speed was so slow that 
Fulton was not yet satisfied. 

On his return to America he continued to work 
out his ideas. At length a boat thirty feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, with paddle wheels fifteen feet 
in diameter, was ready for trial. Mr. Livingston 
had again furnished the money, and the boat was 
named the Clermont^ for his country place on the 
bank of the river. 

On the nth of August, 1807, thousands of per- 
sons in New York flocked to \.V\^ b^^Yvks of the Hud- 
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son. Fulton had promised that on that day he 
would steam up the river with the Clermont. Few 
persons had any idea that the boat could be made 
to go. " It is ridiculous to expect such a thing," 
said many in the crowd, and everj-body was pre- 
pared to have a good laugh at the inventor. Some 
even went so far as to say that Fulton was crazy, 
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Thf, " Clermont " 

or he never would make such an attempt. But all 
were to learn the wisdom of the old adage, " He 
laughs best who laughs last." 

From out the great black chimney, smoke and 
sparks were flying, and the big paddle wheels were 
beginning to turn. This time no hand-turned crank 
drove the wheels, as in the old fishing days, but 
steam was the power that was moving the boat up 
the river. The eager crowd strained their eyes in 
astonishment at the sight. " Will it keeij ?,o^w;|,^ 
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Can he reach Albany ? " If only they might follow 
him ! 

Proudly the Clermont rode the water, while 
the astonished people living along the banks ran 
down to the water's edge for a better view of 
this queer craft. At night, with its huge smoke- 
stack belching fumes and fire, it appeared to the more 
superstitious like a "sea monster." Said one old 
man, " The devil is coming up the river on a raft." 

Fulton made the trip from New York to Albany 
in thirty-two hours; the swiftest sailing vessel re- 
quired three or four days to make the journey. 
People now tried to forget that they had ever made 
fun of the inventor, or had called his boat " Fulton's 
Folly." On the contrary, they were quick to say 
that he was a great man, whose wonderful invention 
would be of immense value to America. 

And so it proved ; for not only did the Clermont 
make regular trips between New York and Albany, 
but in a few years steamboats were plying on our 
western rivers and the Great Lakes. In 1811 the 
first steamboat was launched on the Ohio River, 
and eight years afterward steamers carried emi- 
grants in great numbers over Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan. The simple Indians along the western 
waterways were dreadfully frightened by these boats, 
which they called " Big Fire Canoes." 

Marietta, the oldest town in Ohio, had been 
founded about twenty years. Now thousands of 
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pioneers poured into Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
niinois, where only hundreds had been able to go 
before. Farms and gardens were laid out on 
cleared forest lands over which Indians and wild 




beasts had heretofore roamed at will. Well might 
Fulton say, " I have given my country the best 
instrument for developing the West." 

Under his direction large steam ferryboats were 
built to ply between New York and New Jersey, 
and between New York and Long M-a.t\4 Vi^^Ssi 
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this time the ferries had been either rowboats, or 
boats propelled by a horse walking a treadmill to 
turn the wheels. Fulton invented the first steam 
war-ship, and he was making a new torpedo boat at 
the time of his death. 

In his fiftieth year, while crossing from New 
Jersey to New York in stormy weather, he caught a 
severe cold which ended in death. He was taken 
away when his usefulness and fame were at their 
height. 

He lies buried in the vault of his wife's family, 
the Livingstons, in Trinity Churchyard, New York. 
A vast number of persons, including officers of the 
government, attended his funeral. While the long 
procession was moving to Trinity Church, a salute 
of guns was fired from the Battery. A statue to 
his memory stands in Central Park. 

Twelve years after Fulton's Clermont made a 
trial trip up the Hudson, steam was applied to an 
ocean-going vessel. In 1819 the Savanitah, the first 
American steamship, crossed the Atlantic, sailing 
from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty-five days. 
In place of this little three-hundred-and-eighty-ton 
vessel, we have to-day hundreds of ships of more 
than ten thousand tons' burden. Instead of twenty- 
five days, our swiftest "ocean greyhounds" now cross 
in about five days. The largest vessels carry from 
one to two thousand passengers each, with a crew 
0/ nearly four hundred men. 
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New York has been called the " Cradle of Steam 
Navigation." There both the Clermont and Savan- 
nah were built ; and there took place the first suc- 
cessful venture in steam navigation that has since 
revolutionized the commerce of the world. 

Things to Remember 

Robert Fulton of Pennsylvania built the first successful steam- 
boat in America. 

It was called the Clermont, and made its first trip on the 
Hudson River from New York to Albany in 1807. 

In 1811 the first steamer was put on the Ohio River, and in 
i8ig steamboats were first used on the Great Lakes. 

The use of steamboats on rivers and lakes, and of steamships 
on the sea, brought about a marvelous change in the industrial 
welfare of the world. 

Map Work. — Locate Lancaster, Pa. ; London ; the Seine ; 
New York ; Albany. 
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XIII. OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 

601111785 — Died 1819 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; — 
The meteor of the ocean's air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

— Holmes's " Old Ironsides. 

When we visit a picture gallery, we carry away 
a recollection of many splendid pictures. From 
among them all, however, a few stand out with 
particular clearness — the pictures we can never 
forget. It is the same when we study history, 
which is like a gallery of great men and noble 
deeds. We remember many names fairly well ; 
but some we recall with peculiar vividness, and 
among these is the name of Oliver Hazard Perry. 

Perry's father was a distinguished naval com- 
mander, his mother a woman of strong character 
and fine mind, who trained her five sons to lofty 
ideals of patriotism and duty. All of them became 
officers in the United States Navy, and the most 
famous, Oliver, won a great victory over the Eng- 
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lish, about which we shall soon learn. Those who 
had known his mother said, " This is Mrs. Perry's 
victory," 

Oliver was born at 
South Kingston, 
Rhode Island. He was 
educated at private 
schools, where he 
showed a love for 
mathematics and navi- 
gation. When only 
fourteen years of age, 
he became midship- 
man in the navy, and 
sailed with his father 
on a cruise to the 
West Indies. 

Sailors in those days led a hard, dangerous life. 
. For hundreds of years pirates from the Barbary 
States on the north coast of Africa had scoured 
the seas and robbed merchant vessels. Often they 
would capture a ship, hold the officers for ransom, 
and sell the sailors into slavery. The nations of 
Europe tried in vain to stop these outrages. When 
large numbers of American vessels became engaged 
in commerce, our country, also, suffered from these 
pirates. Accordingly Congress resolved to put an 
end to such intolerable conditions. 

While Jefferson was President an American fleet 
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under command of Captain Preble was sent to the 
Mediterranean to bombard Tripoli. Oliver Perry 
accompanied this squadron. - After an engagement 
one of our vessels, the Philadelphia, ran on a rock 
and was abandoned. The Tripolitans succeeded in 
floating the boat, and towing it into their harbor, 
began to refit it for their own use. Naturally, the 
Americans did not wish their ship used by these 




The Stephen DecA-nm Medal 



sea-rovers. They would rather have it destroyed. 
One night, under cover of darkness, a young lieu- 
tenant, Stephen Decatur, with a picked crew, en- 
tered the harbor, boarded the Philadelphia, and set 
fire to the vessel. " Better a smoking ruin than a 
pirate ship," said he. The Americans managed to 
get back to their fleet, although more than one hun- 
dred of the enemy's guns were turned on them. The 
Philadelphia burned to the water's edge. A great 
English admiral called this " the most bold and dar- 
ing act of the age." 
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Young Perry was one of the men chosen to go on 
this dangerous errand, and he took part in all the 
engagements that followed. After a year or two the 
enemy was forced to give up its attempts to plunder 
American vessels. 

Oliver Perry had shown such courage and ability 
in the Mediterranean that at the age of twenty-two 
he was made a lieutenant. He superintended the 
building of a fleet of gunboats at Newport, on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and when they were finished, was 
placed in command. He never wearied in his 
efforts to train his crew, and all his leisure was given 
to the study of guns and naval warfare. Soon he 
became known as one of the ablest officers in the 
navy. 

The Revolution had shown England that she 
could not conquer Americans on land ; but even the 
severe lesson that Paul Jones had taught her on the 
sea did not prevent her insulting our ships. Eng- 
land and France were still fighting each other, and 
England needed more men for her navy than the 
country could furnish. So she began to waylay 
American vessels, carry off the seamen, and force 
them to serve in her own navy, claiming that they 
were deserters from English ships. It was estimated 
at one time that seven thousand American sailors 
were being forced to serve in the British navy. 

One day in 1806 the Chesapeake, an American 
vessel, was lying off the coast of Virginia, her com- 
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mander not expecting attack and unprepared for it. 
Up sailed a British frigate which opened fire upon 
our ship, killing or wounding more than twenty men, 
and carrying away a part of the crew. This cowardly 
outrage stirred the whole country. 

Now France, fearing the United States might 
help England, had issued a decree forbidding 
American, vessels to sail into English ports. Eng- 
land, equally fearful of our helping France, insisted 
that we should not do business at a French port. 
This practically stopped all foreign trade, and was a 
great hardship to hundreds who depended for their 
living upon ocean commerce. John Fiske says: 
" The two great naval powers in the world were thus 
united in a wholesale robbery of American ships and 
American merchandise. But England did us most 
harm because she had more war-ships and more 
privateers than France." 

Finally, America could endure such treatment no 
longer. A second war with Great Britain was de- 
clared, and this is called the War of 1812. 

By offering a bounty for American scalps, the 
English in Canada won many Indians to their side, 
and with the aid of these allies they planned to cap- 
ture our Northwest Territory. To do this they must 
get control of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, so they 
sent a fleet of battle-ships up the St. Lawrence River 
to these lakes. When Lieutenant Perry first heard 
that war was declared, he wrote to the secretary of 
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the navy, " I hope to be sent where I may meet the 
enemies of my country," and he was now ordered to 
go to Lake Erie, build a fleet of vessels, and drive 
the English from these waters. 

Perry received his orders in February, 1813. Bid- 
ding his young wife good-by, and taking with him 
a brother thirteen 
years old, he set 
out on his long 
journey. Neither 
railroad, bridge, 
nor canal had 
then been built, 
and the travelers 
encountered 
many difficulties 
before Buffalo 
was reached. When they came to streams that were 
not frozen they had to cross the swollen waters in 
canoes, and often they were obliged to tramp on 
foot for miles through tangled underbrush. Perry 
was more than one month in going from Newport, 
Rhode Island, to Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The country along the border of Lake Erie was a 
wilderness, and Perry and his carpenters, who had 
been sent from New York and Philadelphia, had 
much to endure while forest trees were being cut 
and the squadron built. With great patience and 
industry nine vessels were finished. Only two, how- 
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ever, were large enough to be called men-of-war. 
These were the Lawrence and the Niagara. Perry 
chose the former for his flagship, naming it in honor 
of brave Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake, whose 
dying words were, "Don't give up the ship." Perry 
chose these words for his motto. He had them 
printed in large white letters on a blue flag, which 
he flew from his masthead. 

But, now that his vessels 
were ready. Perry could not 
Kf \ get sailors enough to man 

J^^ them. One by one the ships 

j^^ _ - / of the British squadron began 

r"^ * -« to sail into Lake Erie and 

pzgbVs Flag anchor before his eyes. What 

was he to do? *In desperation he sent a message to 
the secretary of the navy urging haste, and at last 
the sailors arrived. 

On the morning of September 10, 1813, Perry's 
little squadron left Put-in-Bay, and immediately 
sought the enemy's fleet. Then followed two hours 
of battle, in which the Lawrence was almost totally 
destroyed. The English were confident of victory. 
Only eight men were left alive on the flagship. 

Itwas a frightful moment, yet Perry did not despair. 
He helped to fire the last gun; then, catching up his 
flag and leading his brother by the hand, he stepped 
into a small boat and ordered his men to row to the 
Niagara. Instantly the British guns were turned 
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upon the frail craft. A shot broke one of the oars 
and another pierced the side of the boat. Perry 
was obliged to strip off his coat and plug the hole to 
keep the boat from sinking. He thought of his 
terrible responsibility, for this battle might decide 
whether England or America should possess the 




Peehy at the Battle of Lake Erie 
great West. Already our army had surrendered 
the whole of Michigan, The battle must be won ! 
Almost as if by miracle the little boat came safely 
alongside the Niagara and the young commander 
sprang aboard. He gave orders to keep up the 
fight, and a deadly fire swept the British decks. 
The tide of battle turned, and by the middle of the 
afternoon the British hauled down their flag. The 
man who had forced this humiliating surrender was 
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only twenty-seven years of age. Using his cap for a 
desk, and writing on the back of an old letter, Perry 
sent a hasty dispatch to General Harrison, "We have 
met the enemy and they are ours." This famous 
message is now carved on his monument. Congress 
showed her appreciation by giving Perry a vote of 
thanks and a medal, and by making him a captain. 

Perry's Famous Message to General Harrison 

Perry's brilliant victory turned the tide of war, 
for he had gained more on water than our army had 
lost on land. England had paid dearly for her lack 
of respect for the American flag. At the beginning 
of the struggle our navy consisted of a dozen 
ships ; the British navy of one thousand, and over 
one hundred of these were along our coast. Eng- 
land had been at war with France for nearly twenty 
years, and in all that time had lost but five ships; 
yet in the six battles with the United States navy in 
the first year of the war, s\\e \n2i?> d^fe^ied every time. 
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Is it Strange that America regarded her ships 
with pride ? One of the most famous was the 
Constitution, which in 1812 met the British war- 
ship Guerriere near the coast of Nova Scotia. In 
less than half an hour the Guerri'ere was battered to 
pieces and set on 
fire. The Eng- 
lish had called the 
Constitution "a 
bundle of pine 
boards," but she 
came out of the 
struggle with al- 
most no damage. 
Six months later 
the Constitution 
met the Java on 
the coast of Bra- 
zil, and crippled 
her so badly that 
she had to be de- '^^e "Constituttov 

stroyed. A year or two afterwards, near the island 
of Madeira, the Constitution won another brilliant 
victory over two English boats. Surely she de- 
served the name " Old Ironsides," which Americans 
fondly gave her. 

Years afterward, when she was so old as to be 
unfit for service, it was proposed to break her to 
pieces, but the public, remembering her victories^ 
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raised a voice of protest. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote a poem ending with the stanza : — 

" Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale ! " 

Finally Congress decided to preserve this good 
ship that all Americans still loved. She now lies 
in the Charlestown navy yard, where she is yearly 
visited by thousands of people. 

After the English gave up fighting us on water, 
they sent a large army to attack Baltimore. Captain 
Perry took an active part in the defense of that city, 
which was guarded by Fort Mc Henry. All day 
and night the British guns pounded the Fort, while 
thousands of eyes were anxiously fastened on the 
flag that waved over it. Just before daybreak the 
firing stopped, and the light of dawn showed that 
the Stars and Stripes still waved. Francis Scott 
Key had been one of the eager watchers through 
the night, and now on an old piece of paper he 
wrote " The Star-Spangled Banner." 

" On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
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Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream ; 

'Tis the star-spangled banner ; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave." 

In 18 19 Perry was sent by the government to 
Venezuela. At one of the ports in the Orinoco at 
which he touched there was a plague of yellow fever. 
Just after leaving it the captain was stricken with 
the disease, and died at the age of thirty-four on 
his ship No7iesuch, as she reached the Island of 
Trinidad. There were many Englishmen at Trini- 
dad, some of whom had fought in the battle of Lake 
Erie and remembered Perry's kindness while they 
were his prisoners. They buried him with civic 
and military honors, but in 1826 Congress sent a 
ship to bring his body home, and he now lies buried 
at Newport. 

Things to Remember 

The second war between England and America is called the 
War of 181 2. This war was brought on by England's plundering 
our ships and pressing American sailors into her service. 

Oliver Hazard Perry won a great victory over the English navy 
on Lalce Erie in 181 3. This victory turned the scales of war. 

Map Work, — Locate Rhode Island, Narragansett Bay, the 
West Indies, Tripoli, Lake Erie, Put-in-Bay, Venezuela, the 
Orinoco. 

Memory Selections, — Key, " The Star Spangled Banner " ; 
Holmes, " Old Ironsides." 



XIV. THOMAS MACDONOUGH 

Born 1783 — Died ^825 

Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war's desolation. 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heav*n-rescued land 
Praise the power that made and preserved us a nation. 

— Key's " The Star-Spangled Banner." 

Another naval hero of the War of 1812 was 
Thomas Macdonough, born in Newcastle County, 
Delaware, of Scotch-Irish parents. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the navy as midshipman, and 
in 1803 sailed on the United States frigate Phila- 
delphia, with the squadron sent against Tripoli. 
He was among those who accompanied Decatur on 
his perilous night errand of setting fire to this ship. 
Three years later, Macdonough. was made lieuten- 
ant, and before he was thirty was master commander. 
In the War of 181 2 he did as effective work on 
Lake Champlain as did Perry on Lake Erie. 

In the Revolution the British planned to send 
troops down from Montreal to capture New York 
state, because that was the only way to cut off New 
England from the rest of the states. In this second 
war, the English laid another scheme for captur- 
ing New York, and also for getting possession of 
Detroit — at that time our sUoxv^^'s.^. Ixowtver town. 
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Accordingly, the people of New York began to 
strengthen their northern and western forts. In the 
first summer of the war the British made an attack 
at Sackett*s Harbor, but they were defeated and 
driven back into Canada. During the next year 
each side tried to inflict damage upon the other, but 
not much was accomplished. 

Perry's triumph on Lake Erie so discouraged the 
British that they gave up trying to get possession 
of New York from the west. By this time the war 
between England and France had ended, so the 
British had plenty of men to bring to America. 
" Now," thought they, " we shall soon bea't 
the Americans, and as a first step we will attack 
New York from the north and east" A force of 
British soldiers was therefore dispatched to Platts- 
burg to fight our troops on land, while a squadron 
was sent down to Lake Champlain to destroy our 
fleet under Thomas Macdonough. 

Macdonough had studied the winds and currents 
on Lake Champlain, and knew exactly what was 
best to do. He anchored his fourteen vessels in 
Plattsburg Bay, and waited for the British to attack. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his book, " The Naval War 
of 181 2," says of the beginning of the battle: " As 
the English squadron stood bravely in, young Mac- 
donough, who feared his foes not at all, but his God 
a great deal, knelt for a moment with his officers 
on the quarter-deck; and then exvs^u^d ^ ife^N x^\:ev- 
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utes of perfect quiet, the men waiting with grim ex- 
pectancy for the opening of the fight." 

The British squadron consisted of sixteen vessels, 
with a force of guns and men much superior to Mac- 
donough's. Tt\e 
first shot fired by 
the British struck 
a hencoop on Mac- 
donough's flagship, 
the Saratoga. A 
rooster confined in 
the coop, instead of 
being frightened, 
flapped his wings 
and crowed loudly, 
whereupon the 
men laughed and 
cheered, pronounc- 
ing this a good 
omen. At once 
Commander Mac- 
donough opened 
fire, and thus began a struggle that lasted more than 
two hours. Macdonough worked as hard as any 
of his sailors. Once, while he was loading a gun, 
part of the rigging of the ship was cut in two by the 
enemy's shots, and a piece fell on his head. For two 
or three minutes he lay senseless; then he leaped 
to his feet and went ou ^\t\\ Vwi 'Nork. Twice 
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the Saratoga was on fire, but the genius of Macdon- 
ough saved the day. 

As Macdonough had gone into battle with a 
prayer on his lips, he did not now forget to give thanks 
for his triumph to a power higher than his own. 
His dispatch to the secretary of the navy read, " The 
Almighty has been pleased to grant us a signal 
victory on Lake Champlain." 

Again an entire British squadron had surrendered 
to an American naval officer under thirty years of 
age. After the battle, an Englishman said of his 
ship, " Our masts and yards were so shattered that 
they looked like bundles of matches, and our sails 
looked like bundles of rags." 

Commander Macdonough showed great kindness 
to his prisoners. He allowed the officers to keep 
their swords, and had the wounded sailors cared for 
in the hospital on Crab Island. Besides a gold medal 
from Congress, he received, in grateful remembrance 
of his services, a beautiful estate on Lake Cham- 
plain, overlooking the scene of his triumph. 

On land the armies at Plattsburg had waited for 
the sound of the ship's cannon as a signal to begin 
battle. While the struggle was at its height, a rider 
spurred his tired horse up to the lines and an- 
nounced the defeat of the British on the lake. A 
mighty cheer went up from the American side. 
They redoubled their efforts, and in a short time 
the British troops were retreating to C^xvaA-^., 
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The close of the war found Macdonough in en- 
feebled health. Congress gave him command of 
the Mediterranean squadron, but hie grew steadily 
weaker. When news of his serious condition reached 
Washington, a ship was sent to bring him home ; but 




he died ten days out from Gibraltar. It has been said 
of him: " He was as generous and humane as he .was 
skillful and brave ; one of the greatest of our sea 
captains, he has left a stainless name behind him." 

Things to Remember 
In the War of 1812 the British came down from Canada and 
tried to get control of New York state. 

Thomas Macdonough, with an American fleet on Lake Cham- 
plain, defeated the English in 1814. 

This victory hastened the retreat of the British to Canada, and 
ended the invasion from the North. 
Afa/ IFork. — Locate MonUeaY, ■p\a.lts\iOT?„ QtU-avt. 



XV. ANDREW JACKSON 

Born 1767 — Died 1845 

They'll rally to the fight, 

In the stormy day and night, 
In bonds that no cruel fate shall sever ; 

While the storm -winds waft on high, 

Their ringing battle cry : 
"Our country, — our country forever." 

— Stanton's " Answering the Roll Call." 

A SANDY-HAIRED boy with a freckled face stood 
outside a log schoolhouse in a frontier town. His 
piercing blue eyes flamed w^ith anger, for some of 
the older boys had played a trick on him ; they 
had overloaded a gun, and then given it to the lad 
to fire. The result was as expected — the musket 
" kicked," and the boy was knocked to the ground. 
They had played the joke for the fun of arousing 
his quick temper, but they had not counted on 
what that temper might do. Andrew Jackson, for 
that was the lad*s name, quickly sprang to his feet, 
and with blazing eyes shouted, " I will kill any 
boy that laughs ! " The joke was over ; not one of 
the boys dared to smile. 

The time came when this uncouth " Andy " 
Jackson grew into an erect, graceful man, some- 
thing over six feet tall, with the s^ivcve \^xv^\. ^^^^^ 
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abundant reddish hair, and fiery temper. He was 
willing to fight a duel with any one who quarreled 
with him. He was also a fearless Indian fighter, 
and noted for his honesty and patriotism. 

Only two years before his birth his parents had 

come from Ireland and m a tiny pabin near the 

border of South 




F Andrew Jac 

her brother's home, where she spun flax to earn 
money for their support. "Mischievous Andy " 
went barefoot to school, where it must be con- 
fessed he did not make the best use of his time. 
He was thirteen years old when the Revolution 
was at its height, and the CaroHnas were overrun 
by the British army. Young Andrew, with a party 
of Americans, was made prisoner by the English. 
He was nearly starved and brutally treated. One 
day he was ordered by a British officer to clean his 
mud-covered boots, but, smarting under the treat- 
ment he had received, young Jackson replied, " Sir, 
I am your prisoner, but not your slave." The in- 
furiated officer struck the bo^ \j\l\\ l\\s sword, and 
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Jackson carried the marks of the wounds to the end 
of his life. In the wretched prison at Camden he 
fell a victim to smallpox. His mother heard of his 
condition and secured his release ; then she carried 
him home and p 
nursed him back to 
health. She was 
active in caring also 
for wounded sol- 
diers. In the end 
she and two of her 
sons died from the 
hardships endured 
at that period. 

We next see 
Andrew Jackson at 
the age of twenty, 
" a roaming, rollick- 
ing, horse-loving 
young fellow," and 
a struggling lawyer; Genehal / 

then, a year or two f™™ '^e painting by chappei. 

later, as a frontiersman crossing the mountains 
with a party of emigrants into the wilderness of 
Tennessee. 

Jackson settled at Nashville and found plenty to 
do in the practice of law. It was not long before he 
was made a judge, and became famous for his success 
in maintaining law and order in that vjv\d te.'g.ci^. 
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The governor would say, when lawlessness was re- 
ported, "Just inform Mr. Jackson. He will be sure 
to do his duty, and the offenders will be punished." 
This rough frontier life was full of danger. Judge 
Jackson often rode alone to the courthouse at Jones- 
boro, nearly two hundred miles away. He camped 
over night in the forest, defending himself from In- 
dians and wild beasts. After one narrow escape he 
said: "A miss 




to a state, and he became one of its most influential 
citizens. Meantime he had made a fortune. The 
log cabin where he took his wife when they were 
first married was soon exchanged for the Hermitage, 
a mansion about ten miles from Nashville on a plan- 
tation of a thousand acres. Friends and strangers 
alike were welcome at the Hermitage. As Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson had no children of their own, they 
adopted a nephew, and also a little Indian boy, who 
^rew to be the delight of Jackson's heart. 
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When the War of 181 2 broke out, there was in 
the West a powerful Indian chief, Tecumseh, who 
constantly urged his tribes to band together and 
drive the whites from the western territory. The 
Indian would say sorrowfully, " My people are 
being forced farther and farther into the forest, 
and all our land is slowly being taken by the pale- 
faces." 

So Tecumseh went from place to place in the 
West and South, stirring the red men to action. 
When the people of Tennessee heard of this they 
said, " The fearless Judge Jackson is the man to lead 
the attack against the Indians." And Andrew Jack- 
son, who had made such a good record as judge, now 
set out as soldier, with his arm in a sling as the 
result of a duel. 

The Creek Indians had captured Fort Mimms in 
Alabama, about fifty miles from Mobile, and against 
them Jackson marched an army of over two thou- 
sand men, poorly clad and ill fed. Food was so scarce 
that one day a haggard soldier came to the com- 
mander and asked for something to eat. " I will 
never turn away a hungry man," said Jackson, 
" without dividing with him whatever I have," and 
he drew from his pocket a handful of acorns. 

At last the time came when the soldiers declared, 
" We can stand this suffering no longer, and we in- 
tend to go home." Instantly up rose Jackson, his 
thin face pale from suffering, his e^J^s \A?cl\\\^. ^^\ 
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will shoot the first man that takes a step forward," 
he said — and not one of them took the step. 

No amount of hardship could turn him from his 
course. " These Indians," said he, "shall be taught 
that their massacre of five hundred white men, 
women, and children is not to be repeated," So he 



' '^v^fi^ 



The Massache at Fort Mimus 

rallied his half-starved men, cheered them forward, 
and at the battle of Horseshoe Bend subdued the 
redskins so completely that trouble with them in the 
South was ended forever. " You can throw Andy 
Jackson, but he won't stay thrown," his schoolmates 
had said of him. And his soldiers found that, no 
matter what the obstacles were, this man wouldn't 
"stay thrown," and they respected and admired him 
accordingly. 
We now come to the greatest Ut\d battle of the 
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War of 1812, the battle of New Orleans, and Judge 
Jackson, now General Jackson, is the hero. When 
the war between France and England ended with 
the defeat of the great Napoleon, the conquering 
redcoats sailed for America to put an end to the war 
here. But that ending was very different from what 
they had expected. 

In March, 18 14, a British force entered the city 
of Washington and burned several public buildings; 
then they attacked Baltimore, and we have already 
learned that this attack ended in failure. Their 
next movement was against New Orleans. The vet- 
eran English soldiers were full of confidence, when 
their war-ships anchored amid the broad lagoons of 
the Mississippi, their experienced generals fresh from 
splendid victories at home. 

With what shouts of scorn would the red-coated 
English soldiers have greeted the sight of General 
Jackson's rough militia, could they have seen these 
troops march into New Orleans. Here were the 
stal^yart fighters who had driven the Indians from 
Fort Mimms, clad in buckskin hunting shirts and 
coonskin caps. Under their beloved *' Old Hickory," 
as they affectionately called General Jackson, they 
had stormed the town of Pensacola, Florida, and 
driven the Spaniards and the British soldiers from 
its borders. 

" Is not our force as large again as that of these 
raw Americans.'^ "asked the Bn\,\s\v. ^w\. ^^xnj^^-^ 
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Jackson was intrenched in a strong position. On 
January 8, 1815, with six thousand men against their 
twelve thousand, he met the British under General 
Pakenham. " Stand to your guns, boys, and see 
that every shot tells," shouted Jackson. For a 
frightful half hour there was rain of shot and shell. 




The Battle of New Orleans 
After the painling by Billings, 

Then brave General Pakenham was struck by a 
bullet and had to be carried from the field, while 
the redcoats ran from the fierce charge of the 
Americans. "Old Hickory" was completely vic- 
torious. Twenty-six hundred British lay dead or 
wounded upon the battlefield, and only eight Ameri- 
cans were killed. It was the worst defeat ever 
inflicted upon an English army. 

Before the battle of New Orleans was fought, a 
treaty of peace between Ameilca. and England 
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had been signed at Ghent, Belgium ; but the news 
did not reach America until after the victory. The 
result of this war was to make the Americans feel 
more strongly than ever the tie that bound them to- 
gether as a nation ; while it made Europe see the 
folly of thinking that the United States was too 
weak to resent an outrage. 

During the war and afterward, the Spanish gov- 
ernment failed to maintain order in Florida. This 
tract of land had come into the possession of the 
English after the French and Indian War, but had 
been given back to Spain by Great Britain in 1783. 
It was overrun by pirates and desperate characters, 
who joined with the Indians in attacking the settlers 
on the frontier of Georgia. Accordingly, in 18 18 
General Jackson was sent with a body of troops into 
the Spanish country, and practically took possession 
of the territory. A year later the United States 
purchased Florida from Spain for five million dollars. 

Jackson's popularity continued to increase, and 
in 1829 he became the seventh President of the 
nation, the first to be chosen from the West. 

There are few careers in American history more 
picturesque or more interesting than that of this 
boy and his rise from poverty to wealth and power. 
He was not a man to do things by halves, and he 
gave to the office of chief of the nation the same 
unwearying effort that he had given to fighting 
poverty, the Indians, and the Eng^UsK M. \.V\^ ^w.^ 
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of his term he was reelected ; and when he left 
Washington, he was perhaps more popular than ever, 
though he had made bitter enemies. What he 
thought, he said; and when he believed a thing 
ought to be done, he did it, with absolute fearless- 
ness of the consequence to himself. 

In Jackson's administration Congress put a high 




Gold Medal presented by Congress to Andrew Jackson 



tariff on foreign goods to protect northern manu- 
facturers. South Carolina was opposed to this tax, 
for she had no factories to protect, and she wished 
to get as many European goods as possible in ex- 
change for her cotton, rice, and tobacco. So the 
people of South Carolina declared, "We will not 
allow this tax to be put in operation in our state." 

Now President Jackson, Daniel Webster, and 
thousands of other patriots saw the danger to the 
Union in this attitude of South Carolina. Webster 
was the greatest orator this, country has produced. 
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and his speeches had a wonderful influence. Among 
the best that he ever made was one on this South 
Carohna affair. It closed with words that found 
a ready echo in the hearts of his countrymen : 
" Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable." 

Before this. President Jackson had been present 
at a public dinner in honor of Jefferson's birthday. 
Many men from South Carolina were at the banquet, 
and when the President rose to give a toast, all ears 
were strained to hear his words. They rang strong 
and clear: "Our Federal Union, it must be pre- 
served." -The enemies of the tariff were much dis- 
appointed, but the others heartily cheered the Presi- 
dent's toast. 

South Carolina, however, would not heed the warn- 
ing, and insisted that she would pay no attention 
to the law, though all the other states were willing to 
obey. When Jackson heard of this insubordination, 
his quick temper flamed. Did any state dare refuse 
to obey the laws of Congress ? " The Union, it must, 
it shall be preserved!" he shouted. *'Send for 
General Scott." He warned the people of South 
Carolina that any attempt to resist the law would be 
put down by arms, and he backed this statement by 
sending Lieutenant David Farragut with a naval 
force to Charleston harbor. In 1833, a tariff bill 
was passed fixing lower duties, and this compromise 
measure together with the threat ol a?crc\^ vc\$^w^^^ 
the people of South Carolina to y\e\d. 
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Jackson spent the last years of his life at the Her- 
mitage, surrounded by devoted relatives and friends. 
He died at the age of seventy-eight, and lies buried 
beside his wife in the fine old mausoleum in his 
garden. His faults were forgotten, because they had 
been overshadowed by his nobler qualities — patriot- 
ism, fearlessness, and integrity. 

Things to Remember 

Andrew Jackson of North Carolina was an able soldier and 
statesman. In January, 1815, he defeated the English at the 
battle of New Orleans. 

The War of 181 2 bound the states together more firmly as a 
nation, and showed the countries of Europe that the United States 
was strong enough to resent any insult to her flag. 

In 1 81 8 General Jackson led troops into Florida to put an end 
to outrages committed against the Georgia settlers. 

In 1819 the United States purchased Florida from Spain for five 
million dollars. 

In 1829 Jackson became seventh President of the United 
States. He was reelected in 1833. 

In his administration South Carolina refused to pay a tariff" on 
foreign goods. Jackson compelled its payment, for he saw that 
the only way by which the Union could be preserved was to 
enforce the law. 

Map Work, — Ix)cate Nashville, Pensacola, New Orleans. 



XVI. DE WITT CLINTON 

Born 1769 — Died 1828 

Into thy dutiful life of uses 

Pour the music and weave the flowers ; 
With the song of birds and bloom of meadows 

Lighten and gladden thy heart and ours. 

Sing on ! bring down, O lowland river, 

The joy of the hills to the waiting sea ; 
The wealth of the vales, the pomp of mountains. 

The breath of the woodlands bear with thee. 

— Whittier's ''Revisited." 

" Progress" has always been the motto of America. 
*' Let us open the great West, cut the timber, erect 
buildings, cultivate the ground," said the early set- 
tlers. " Fields of waving grain w^ill reward our 
labor, and cities will spring up from the heart of the 
forests." A great statesman, Henry Clay, had 
urged the building of a national road west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and we now come to a work 
of even greater importance in the development of 
the country, the digging of the Erie Canal. 

Robert Fulton had looked forward to the day 
when a chain of canals would bind our cities together, 
and sixteen years after the C/ertnont vcvsA^ \\.'^ ^^"^ 
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trip up the Hudson the Erie Canal, connecting the 
Hudson River with the Great Lakes, was opened. 
The man who had worked hardest for the canal 
was De Witt Clinton. 

Clinton was born at Little Britain, New York, of 
an excellent family: His father had been a trusted 
officer in the French and Indian War and in the 
Revolution ; an uncle was for several years governor 
of New York. 

Young De Witt graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in 1786. Two years later he was admitted to 
the New York bar. He 
became deeply interested 
in politics, and was 
elected a member of the 
state legislature. He 




■'f 



worked hard for the pas- 
sage of laws that would 
benefit the people of his 



/ ' \ ( ' benetit the people 01 his 

^4l ^ -T^' 4 F -fe*- \ ^'^^'^^ — '^^^ '^'^^ would 
'"^^^ .^M^^-V help the farmers and 



help the farmers 

De wtt cokton manufacturers, improve 

sanitary conditions, and abolish slavery. But per- 
haps his chief interest was in navigation. " Our 
country is growing so fast," said he, " that it is 
essential to open better means of communication 
with the W(jst." 

In 1S02 Clinton was elected to the United States 
Senate, but he resigned to btcorcvt ■nvi'jor of New 
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York City. As mayor he brought about many 
needed improvements ; he helped to establish more 
schools and better ones; he tried to correct vice 
and relieve suffering ; and he founded institutions 
of literature, art, and science. 

Clinton had been one of the first commissioners 
appointed in 1804 to survey a route for a canal 
across New York state. From that time he did 
not cease to urge the legislature to begin the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal; but the War of 181 2 stopped 
all public improvements. At last, in 181 7, money 
was appropriated, and on the Fourth of July, at 
Rome, the first spadeful of earth was upturned. 

This was a happy day for De Witt Clinton, now 
governor of the state, and he looked forward to the 
fulfilment of his cherished dream of bringing the 
West and the East more closely together. It took 
eight long years to complete the canal. Like 
every new venture that has benefited mankind, 
it met with much doubt and scoffing. The un- 
believers called it the " Big Ditch ". or '' Clinton's 
Ditch," and said that the state was wasting thou- 
sands of dollars with the upturning of these piles 
of clay, sand, and gravel. 

It was a difficult undertaking. Most of the 
work was done by farmers living along the route. 
First a path sixty feet wide had to be cleared. 
Then the tree stumps and roots were pulled out 
by machines brought from Europe. ^e^\. •^. ^\\.Ocv 
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was dug forty feet wide and four feet deep. The 
canal was three hundred and sixty-three miles long, 
and cost eight millions of dollars. 

On a pleasant morning in October, 1825, a vast 
crowd gathered at Buffalo and wended its way to 
the lake shore. A rush of water into the "ditch" 




Map of the Erie Canal 



was the signal for the boom of cannon, and all 
along the Mohawk and Hudson valleys cannon 
answered cannon, until, in this way, the news was 
carried to New York City that Lake Erie and the 
Hudson River were mingling in a great water 
course from Buffalo to the sea ! There was no 
telegraph or telephone to convey the tidings, but 
the cannons delivered the message in an hour and 
twenty minutes. 
From Buffalo to New YotV.\.\\& excitement spread. 
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If Governor Clinton had been proud to see the earth 
broken for the beginning of the canal, what must 
he have felt now that the great task was finished ! 

On the barge Seneca Chief, drawn by four large 
white horses on the " towpath," Clinton and a party 
of distinguished friends made their first canal trip. 
The Seneca Chief was followed by several other 
gaily decorated canal boats. One of these, NoaKs 
Ark, had on board two eagles, two deer, a bear, 
birds, and two Indian boys, to show the people of 
New York City " the products of the West." 

All along the shores from Buffalo to Albany, 
crowds cheered the travelers. At the capital, horses 
were exchanged for a steam tow, 
and the gay flotilla passed down 
the Hudson amid shouts from 
watchers along the bank. At the 
end of eight days the triumphal 
procession reached New York. 
Flags were flying over the city, 
bells were rung, and the residents 
hastened to do the visitors honor. 

More boats joined the little 
fleet, which now put out to sea. 
Just beyond Sandy Hook, Gov- 
ernor Clinton poured into the Atlantic Ocean two 
kegs of Lake Erie water brought from Buffalo. 
"Hurrah! the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
are united ! " shouted the crowd. T\\e,'[v \.Vi^-^ ci-vissi 
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back to the city, and ended the celebration with 
parades, banquets, and fireworks. 

The building of the Erie Canal was the greatest 
public work that had been undertaken in America. 
Passengers could now be carried, and farm produce 
sent to market, 




dollars. This was considered a very quick and 
cheap method of traveling. From BLiffalo a steam- 
boat on Lake Erie would carry passengers still 
farther west. 

The new canal brought all the wheat, corn, and 
other farm products from the West to the eastern 
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• 

markets. Freight that had cost one hundred dol- 
lars a ton to transport in wagons could now be 
carried for ten dollars a ton. A farmer whose 
wheat had yielded him only thirty cents a bushel, 
on account of the great expense of getting it to 
market, now received a dollar a bushel. Where 
were the men who had laughed at Clinton's Ditch .f^ 
Towns sprang up along the route of the canal, 
for people in central New York no longer had to 
rely on stagecoaches to get from place to place. 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica grew rapidly. The 
Erie Canal increased emigration from New England 
to the Northwest, and so hastened the growth of 
New York, that it soon became the Empire State. 

Things to Remember 

De Witt Clinton, more than any other man, was responsible 
for the building of the Erie Canal. 

This canal extended from Buffalo to Albany and connected 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River. 

It was finished in 1825, and was the greatest public work that 
had been undertaken in America. 

It helped to make New York the most populous state in the 
Union, and encouraged migration from New England to the West. 

Map Work, — Trace the route of the Erie Canal and locate 
prominent cities on the canal. 



XVII. GEORGE STEPHENSON 

Born 1 781— Died 1848 

Shake hands ! kiss hands in haste to the sea, 
Where the sun comes in, and mount with me 
The matchless steed of the strong New World, 
As he champs and chafes with a strength untold, — 
And away to the west, where the waves are curled, 
As they kiss white palms to the capes of gold. 

A girth of brass and a breast of steel, 
A breath of flame and a flaming mane, 
An iron hoof and a steel-clad heel, 
A Mexican bit and a massive chain 
Well tried and wrought in an iron rein. 

— MiLLER^s " From Sea to Sea." 

When Eli Whitney and Robert Fulton were boys 
sixteen years old, there was born in Northumberland, 
England, a child nanied George Stephenson. His 
father was a poor laborer in the coal mines. 

Young Stephenson had little schooling, for when 
he was a mere boy he began to earn his living. 
He worked at anything he could find to do at the 
mines, and sometimes helped to clean the hoisting 
engines used in the collieries. After a time he be- 
came a fireman, and at last, on one of the happiest 
days of his life, he was given full charge of an en- 
gine. He now began to study the machinery. He 
unscrewed the various parts, and eaoc^iwVV^ ^^amined 

20& 
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them, and finally he was able to take an entire 
engine to pieces and put it together again. 

We have learned that it was not until the year 
1807 that Americans • 
traveled by steam- 
boat. On land, 
clumsy stagecoaches I 
jolted from town to 
town, over miles of | 
rough or muddy high- 
ways, almost impassable in winter. It required 
several days to go from Boston to Philadelphia. 

While Fulton was busy in America trying to 
perfect his steamboat, George Stephenson was work- 
ing in England on a steam engine designed to pull 
a train of cars. People laughed at his efforts, and 
a member of Parliament asked in ridicule: "What 
would happen, Mr. Stephenson, if a cow were to get 
in front of your engine moving at full speed.'" 
The inventor replied quickly, with his broad 
Northumberland accent, " It wad be vera bad for 
the coo." A few years after the Clermont was fin- 
ished, Stephenson's first locomotive made a success- 
ful trial trip in England. 

Thus encouraged, the collier's son gave all his 
time and attention to the study of railways and 
locomotives, and in 1822 he built the first railroad 
in England. It was eight miles long. Soon a 
company was formed to build a road co':\wtcl\w'i,vV.'t 
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large cities. But the English public was as much 
afraid of Stephenson's steam engine as the Ameri- 
cans had been of Fulton's steamboat. One of the 
newspapers said: "We trust that Parliament will 
limit the speed to eight 
or nine miles an hour, 
which is as great as 
can be ventured on 
with safety." 

Stephenson was 
placed in charge of 
this railway work. 
He opened a large 
shop for the manufac- 
ture of locomotives, 
and, when he had 
made an engine that 
would run fourteen 
miles an hour, people 
thought it wonderful. When he afterward ran his 
locomotive for a short distance at thirty miles an 
hour, it was said to " fly." To-day engines travel 
sixty and even seventy miles an hour. 

The first railway built in the United States was 
operated by horse power, and was called a tramway. 
It was found that horses could draw very much 
heavier loads over these tracks than it was possible 
for them to haul on an ordinary road. This first 
American railway was four m\Ws loiv^^ and the rails 
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were of wood. It was built at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, to carry granite from the quarry to the water, 
whence it was taken by boat to Boston, to be used in 
building the Bunker Hill Monument. Other tram- 
ways were built in the Pennsylvania coal regions to 
carry coal from the mines. 

It was not until 1830, twenty-three years after the 
beginning of steamboat navigation in the United 
States, that the first railroad for steam cars was 
built in this coun- 
try. It ran from 
Baltimore to a 
place called Elli- 
cott's Mills, a dis- 
tance of twelve 
miles, and is now 
a part of the Balti- 
more and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Two years be- 
fore, the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
had sent a man to England to study steam locomo- 
tives. He ordered three engines sent to America, 
and these were tried on railways built in the coal 
fields. The English engines were found so satis- 
factory that the United States began to make her 
own. The first were built in New York state. 

Just as people had made fun of the steamboat, 
they DOW laughed at the \ocoTOo\ANt. '■'■\^ "^"^ 
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never stay on the tracks," said one. " It cannot be 
kept moving for any length of time," said another. 
"It would cost too much to build the tracks; and 
what is to be done with the hills ? " It was thought 
that no engine could ever go up a steep grade. 

After a time, when it became certain that rail- 
roads would be built, the farmers were greatly 
troubled. They feared there would be no use for 
horses, since stagecoaches would not be needed, 
and that they would have no sale for their hay and 
oats. The more timid thought that the noise of the 
engines would drive everybody insane ! 

One of the earliest trains to carry passengers in 
America was run over the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railway, between Albany and Schenectady, in 1831. 
It was called the " De Witt Clinton train," in Honor 
of Governor Clinton. This train would look very 
queer if placed beside one of our trains of to-day. 
The engineer had no cab to shelter him, but was 
completely exposed to the weather. Next to the 
engine was the tender, a kind of covered wagon, 
in which was placed the wood used for fuel ; and 
behind this were the passenger coaches. 

These were not like the cars we now ride in on 
railway trains, but were similar to stagecoaches. 
Passengers thought it a very fine thing to sit inside 
or on top of these coaches, and be drawn along by 
the steam engine; but to judge from the pictures 
one would think they must \v3ln^ Wd plenty of 
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smoke and cinders. Even with these drawbacks, 
travelers considered the railway trains a great im- 
provement over the jolting old stagecoaches, that 
required three or four days to go from Albany to 
New York. Furthermore, the expense of a journey 
on the railroad 
was only about 
one fifth as 
much as by 
stage. 

Ten years 
after the first 
little strip of 
railroad was 
built in Mary- 
land, nearly all 
of the larg 
cities east of 
the Alleghany 
Mountains were connected by rail. More and more 
emigrants poured into the West, and inland cities 
sprang up; for now it was not necessary to have a 
town built on the water. The great steam engines 
would carry travelers and farm produce through 
sections of the country far removed from rivers and 
lakes. By 1869, the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
were united by bands of steel, and engines were 
plowing through the forests of the great West, over 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pa,e\fvc. 
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To-day there are more than two hundred thousand 
miles of railroads in the United States, with billions 
of dollars invested in them. Some one has said: 
" The inventor of the railroad ought to be ranked 
among the chief builders of the American Union." 

George Stephenson lived to be sixty-seven years 
old. The English government desired to express 
its gratitude to the inventor by conferring knight- 
hood upon him, but he declined the honor. He 
kept his simple name, and continued to lead the 
modest life to which he was born. At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in England, an enormous bronze statue 
has been set up in his honor. 

When your task seems too difficult, remember 
George Stephenson's reply to those who scoffed at 
his plans for building a railroad, " I can't tell you 
how I'll do it, but 1 can tell you that I will do it." 

Things to Remember 

George Stephenson, of England, invented the first steam loco- 
motive and built the first railroad in that country. 

The first steam locomotive to draw a passenger train in Amer- 
ica was run in 1830 in Maryland. 

One of the first railroads built in America was the Mohawk and 
Hudson between Albany and Schenectady. Trains were run on 
this road in 183 1. 

The railroads helped, even more than canals or steamboats, to 
open the vast country west of the Mississippi River. 



XVIII. HENRY CLAY 

Born 1777 — Died 1852 

I love thine inland seas, 
Thy groves of giant trees, 

Thy rolling plains ; 
Thy rivers' mighty sweep, 
Thy mystic canyons deep. 
Thy mountains wild and steep, 

All thy domains ; 

Thy silver eastern strands. 
Thy Golden Gate that stands 

Fronting the West ; 
Thy flowery Southland fair, 
Thy sweet and crystal air — 
O Land beyond compare, 

Thee I love best ! 
— Van Dyke's "Additional Stanzas for America." 

Did you ever hear of the Mill Boy of the Slashes? 
It is a queer-sounding name, but easy to under- 
stand when one knows about the childhood of Henry 
Clay. The swampy, lowland district in Hanover 
County, Virginia, where he was born, was known as 
the Slashes. His father was a clergyman, who died 
when his little son was three years old. Henry 
received his early education in a log schoolhouse, 
and after school hours helped at farm work One 
of his duties was to ride a horse to mill, and carry 
bags of farm produce to be ground. TKvis t.l\e V^-ax^- 
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foot boy came to be known as the Mill Boy of the 
Slashes. 

He was an exceedingly bright lad, and at the age 
of ten became clerk in a store in Richmond. Four 
years later his stepfather procured a position for 
him in the office of the clerk of the Court of Chancery. 
Chancellor Whyte took a deep interest in the boy 
and encouraged him to study law. 

In a few years Henry had grown to be a tall 
young man, with agreeable manners, and was re- 
garded by the well-known men in his community as 
a youth of unusual promise. At the age of twenty 
he was licensed to practice law. When he was an 
old man he said, " I remember with what delight I 
received my first fifteen-shilling fee." 

He crossed the mountains and settled at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in order that he might be near his 
mother. From the first his success was remarkable ; 
his wonderful eloquence attracted attention, and he 
had made hosts of friends. 

Clay had been in Lexington only two years, when 
he married a daughter of a prominent, wealthy gentle- 
man. He joined a debating society and quickly 
won the reputation of being " one of the most fluent 
and eloquent speakers." He was ever ready to help 
those in trouble, and gladly gave his assistance, 
without charge, to clients who needed aid but were 
too poor to pay fees. Before many years passed he 
had saved enough to buy several hundred acres of 
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land hear Lexington and to build a fine house. 
He called the place Ashland, because of the mag- 
nificent ash trees that shaded his lawns. 

The Mill Boy of the Slashes became the most 
popular man in Kentucky, Early in his career he 
had become interested 
in politics, and was 
elected a member of 
the state legislature. 
This youth, who had 
captivated his com- 
panions in the debat- 
ing club, now held 
all older hearers spell- 
bound by his elo- 
quence, and his fame 
as an orator spread far 
and wide. From the state legislature it was a short 
path to the United States Senate, and here his 
eloquence and good sense made him a power. He 
was the youngest man who had ever been sent to 
the Senate. 

When, prior to the War of 1812, America be- 
came aroused by the seizure of her sailors by the 
British, Clay was among the most ardent of those 
who urged Congress to resist by force. " Let us 
arm men to defend our beloved land," he cried, 
" and let us build such a navy as shall punish 
England for daring to attack, out we.'S.a^^^l' 'Vwe. 
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time was not then ripe for public sentiment to voice, 
as it does to-day, such words as those of Admiral 
Evans : " It was borne in upon me that the worst 
use you could put a navy to was fighting, and the 
best, keeping the peace." 

After the war Clay was one of the committee 
sent to the Netherlands to meet British representa- 
tives for the purpose of drafting a treaty of peace. 
When this was signed he went to London to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce with Great Britain. In 
both missions he was highly successful. 




Route of the National Road 

In Wheeling, West Virginia, there is a monu- 
ment erected to Clay's memory, on which the in- 
scription calls him " The Father of the National 
Road." He earned this name by persuading Con- 
gress to build a public highway from Cumberland, 
Maryland, through Wheeling, Columbus, and In- 
dianapolis to Vandalia, Illinois. Progress through 
the West was being retarded because there was no 
good road over which emigrants could travel. The 
National Road was the first well built highway west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. 
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Clay was forty-two years old when there arose the 
gravest excitement over the slavery question that 
the United States had known. The territory of 
Missouri applied for admission as a state. The 
members of Congress from the North said, " If 
Missouri is admitted, it must be as a free state." 
The South declared, "It shall" have the right to 
hold negroes as slaves." 

We have already learned how the first slaves 
were brought to Virginia to work on the tobacco 
plantations. Gradually slavery spread throughout 
the colonies, but just before Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin, it had about died out. As a result 
of this invention, however, slavery was revived in 
the South ; for, as more and more cotton was raised, 
more workers were needed, and not enough white 
men could be found. 

But the wisest men in both North and South 
knew that slavery could have no place in a^ free 
country. Years before, southerners like Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Henry had spoken strongly 
against it, and had earnestly hoped that it would 
soon die out. Clay too hated slavery, and in one 
of his speeches, declared : ** I come from a slave 
state, but no earthly power could induce me to vote 
for slavery, the deepest stain upon the character of 
our country." 

When the question of admitting Missouri as a 
slave state came up in 1820, the whole country was 
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deeply stirred. The North had no need of slaves, 
but the South felt that her industrial progress de- 
pended upon her being able to keep negroes in 
slavery. It happened that at this same time the 
territory of Maine also was applying for admittance 
into the Union. As the feeling between North and 
South grew more bitter, Clay gave his unwearied 
efforts to having a resolution known as the Mis- 
souri Compromise agreed upon by Congress. By 
this compromise, Maine was admitted as a free 
state, and Missouri as a slave state ; but with the 
understanding that all the rest of the territory west 
of the Mississippi River, north and west of Missouri, 
should be free. 

This did not satisfy Clay any better than it did 
thousands of others, but he felt that it was the only 
way of settling the dispute, and for the time both 
North and South were pacified. After that Clay 
was called the Great Peacemaker. 

In 1832 Clay was nominated as a candidate for 
the presidency, but although for more than twenty 
years he was talked of as a possible President, he 
never received the election. It is doubtful, however, 
if any man in the United States ever had greater 
influence in the affairs of the country. 

When Andrew Jackson was elected President, 
Clay left Washington and retired to his Ashland 
estate to enjoy the peace and quiet of country life. 
But the vexed question of s\a\ex^ ^would not be put 
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down. The Missouri Compromise had merely de- 
layed its settlement. By 1850 California was peti- 
tioning for admission to the Union, and once more 
bitter debates over the negro question disturbed 
the country. It seemed as if the Union must be 




Heney Clav addressing the Senate 
After the painling by Rothcrmcll. 

dissolved. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, the 
threatening discussion of this whole sad story rang 
"like a fire bell in the night." 

Oay loved the Union, and he strove to bring 
about another compromise. Though now seventy- 
three years old, he never thought of himself. He 
did not pause to rest, but coivtm\i^d ^.C) ^^jt-jl*. 
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publicly, even when so feeble that he had to be 
helped to the platform. He knew that he could 
make others feel the enthusiasm he felt himself. 
" All now is uproar, confusion, and menace to the 
existence of the Union, and to the happiness and 
safety of the people," said he. " Let us quiet this 
storm and save the Union. Let us have peace by 




compromise; let each side yield something to the 
other." 

The famous California Compromise was adopted 
by Congress in 1850. Again Clay had helped to 
preserve the Union, as he had done thirty years 
before. Under the Compromise of 1850, certain 
concessions were made to the North, and others to 
the South. The most important were the admission 
of California as a free state to satisfy the North; 
to satisfy the South, t\\e pass.a,^e. oi iW Fugitive 
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Slave Law, by which southerners could more easily 
catch runaway slaves. People hoped that the 
differences between North and South were now 
settled. 

When Henry Clay died in Washington, two 
years later, America lost one of her ablest states- 
men and greatest orators, a man devoted to what 
he believed to be for the best interests of his 
country. " I had rather be right than be Presi- 
dent," he once said, and every one knew that he 
meant it. 

Things to Remember 

Henry Clay of Virginia was one of America's ablest statesmen 
and greatest orators. 

He was largely responsible for the Missouri Compromise in 
1820, which settled for thirty years the question of slavery and 
kept peace between the North and South. 

In 1850, when slavery agitation again shook the country, Clay 
helped to bring about the California Compromise, which again for 
a period preserved peace throughout the Union. 

Map Work, — Locate Richmond, Va., and Lexington, Ky. 
Trace the Cumberland road ; Cumberland, Md. ; Wheeling ; 
Columbus, O. ; Indianapolis ; Terre Haute j Vandalia. 



XIX. DANIEL WEBSTER 

Born 1782 — Died 1852 

In toil he lived ; in peace he died ; 

When life's full cycle was complete, 
Put off his robes of power and pride, 

And laid them at his Master's feet. 

— Holmes's " Birthday of Daniel Webster." 

One winter day many years ago, a father and son 
were traveling along a New England road. The 
man was a strong, able farmer, who had seen hard 
service in the Revolution, and had been one of 
Washington's trusted sentinels when it was found 
that Arnold was a traitor. The boy, a lad of four- 
teen, was tair, slim, and delicate. Had you met him 
on that February day, you would have been attracted 
by his remarkable eyes, dark, piercing, fascinating. 
His hair was black and straight, his cheek bones 
high, his complexion swarthy. The pair were on 
their way from Phillips Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, to their home in a town near by. 

The youth never forgot that journey, for before it 
was over the father announced that, in spite of 
poverty, the boy should have a college education. 
" The very idea thrilled my whole frame," said 

Webster, when he had grown to be one of America's 
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greatest statesmen. " I remember that I was quite 
overcome. The thing appeared to me so high, the 
expense and sacrifice it was to cost my father so 
great, I could only press his hand and shed tears." 

Daniel Webster was bom at Salisbury — now 
FrankHn — New Hampshire, in 1782, the ninth of 
ten children. " I do not 
remember," he once said, 
" when or by whom I was 
taught to read ; because I 
cannot and never could 
recollect a time when I 
could not read the Bible. 
I suppose that 1 was taught 
by my mother or by my 
elder sister. We had so 
few books that to read them 
once or twice was noth- Daniel Uebster 

ing. We thought they were all to be got by heart," 
Although they were poor, Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
were determined that their children should be edu- 
cated. The little group daily trudged to school, 
walking in winter from two to three miles through 
the snow to reach the village schoolhouse. 

Daniel was not a strong boy, but he had a 
musical voice of remarkable richness. Farmers 
would stop him on the road to hear him recite pas- 
sages from the Bible, or from books of poetry. He 
was always deeply interested in V\\s iaXV^t'';, %\o\\^s. 
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of George Washington and the war, and he early 
came to love and know about his country. When 
only eight years old, he saw for sale at a shop a 
cotton handkerchief with the Constitution of the 
United States printed upon it. Daniel saved his 
pennies until he had twenty-five; then he bought 
the handkerchief and studied the Constitution until 
he could repeat it from beginning to end. 

It was a happy day when the little country school 
was exchanged for Phillips Academy. " I believe I 
made tolerable progress," said he afterward; "but 
there was one thing I could not do — I could not 
make a declamation. Many a piece did I commit 
to memory, but when my name was called, and I 
saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise my- 
self from it. When the occasion was over I wept 
bitter tears of mortification." A strange beginning 
for one of the world's greatest orators. 

Webster was nineteen years old when he was 
graduated from Dartmouth College. He was not 
content to be the only member of his family to 
enjoy a college education ; he wished his brother 
Ezekiel to have one also. Mr. Webster, however, 
had mortgaged his farm to keep Daniel at Dart- 
mouth. How could he pay another son's tuition? 
But Daniel persevered, and by teaching and by 
seizing every other opportunity to make a dollar, 
he sent Ezekiel to Dartmouth. 
He took up the study ot \a>N,b\xt his father was 
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an old man and money was needed for the support 
of the large family. So, accepting an offer to take 
charge of a school at Fryeburg, Maine, Daniel set 
out on horseback for that place in the winter of 
1 801. He boarded in the family of the registrar 
of deeds, and was paid twenty-five cents apiece for 
copying records. This enabled him to send more 
money home. 

But a man of Webster's remarkable powers could 
not long be satisfied with such a narrow field. He 
found his way to Boston, finished his law course, 
and returned to his native state to practice. At the 
Portsmouth bar he quickly gained distinction, and 
it was not long before he moved to Boston. His 
fame increased until every one requiring a lawyer 
tried to engage his services. The youth who had 
been glad to go to Fryeburg for three hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, now found himself with an an- 
nual income of twenty thousand dollars. 

At the age of thirty-one he was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives, and took his seat 
in Congress with Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
and others from among the ablest men in the coun- 
try. He was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in 1827 was elected 
to the Senate. 

" Wherever he went men turned to gaze at him, 
and he could not enter a room without having every 
eye fastened upon him. His face ^a^^Xx^vcv^^V^'^^ 
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in form and color. The eyebrow, the eye, and the 
dark, deep socket in which it glowed were full of 
power. His smile was beaming, warming, fascinat- 
ing, lighting up his whole face like a sudden sunrise. 
His voice was rich, deep, and strong, filling the 
largest space without effort, and when under ex- 
citement rising and swelling into a violence of 
sound like the roar of a tempest." At the unveiling 
of the Bunker Hill Monument, Webster delivered 
a great address. It is said that fifteen thousand 
persons heard every word that he uttered. 

After he became senator, he steadily gained in 
influence. Twice he was made secretary of state. 
His love for the Union was as deep as that of Jack- 
son or Clay, and that it must be preserved, was his 
motto, as it was theirs. We know that South 
Carolina insisted that she had the right to refuse to 
pay the tax on foreign goods. That was putting 
the right of the state first and that of the Union 
second. Finally Senator Hayne of South Carolina 
made such a strong speech in the Senate in favor of 
State Rights that people doubted if even Webster 
could reply to his arguments. 

Webster's " Reply to Hayne " is one of the great- 
est speeches in the English language. Excitement 
was at fever heat,- for the controversy over State 
Rights had been long and bitter. When the people 
of Washington knew that Webster was to make his 
reply, the Senate chamber was crowded to the doors. 
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Even the members of the House left their seats and 
came to the Senate. " By the blessing of Heaven," 
said Webster to a friend before he began, " the 
people of this country shall learn this day, before the 
sun goes down, what 1 understand the Constitution 
to be." From the days of the cotton handkerchief 
its words had been burnt into his heart. 




Since the time of Patrick Henry no address had 
so stirred the hearts of Americans. For four hours 
Webster held his hearers spellbound. Nothing like 
the speech or the spectacle had before been heard 
or seen in the Senate of the United States. The 
impressive figure of the orator towered to its full 
height. His wonderful eyes burned with splendid 
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luster, while his rich voice and matchless eloquence 
swayed the immense audience. Every newspaper 
in the land published the speech ; it was printed in 
circular form; it was read throughout the length 
and breadth of America, and it swept the country 
like wild-fire. Its effect was deep and lasting, and 
rekindled patriotism throughout the North. 

Every schoolboy knows, or should know, parts of 
this celebrated " Reply to Hayne," and he should 
have stamped in his memory its closing words, 
" Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable." He should be able to recite it, as did 
the boys in Webster's day, the lads who not many^ 
years afterward marched in their blue uniforms to 
defend the Republic, with the ringing words of 
Daniel Webster on their lips. 

When the great orator visited England with his 
wife and daughter, he found the doors of the highest 
in the land opened to him, for his great fame had 
gone before him. His striking personal appearance 
made him a figure of mark. " There goes a king," 
said some one who met him in the street. " Good 
Heavens ! he is a small cathedral in himself," said 
another. The truth is that he was only five feet 
ten inches in height, and never weighed two hundred 
pounds, yet he was so forceful and commanding, 
that he was spoken of as a " giant." 

From the excitement of the Senate and court room 
Webster loved to retire to his estate at Marshfield, 
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Massachusetts. He called himself the "farmer of 
Marshfield," and in the quiet joy of orchard and 
trout stream, or listening to the murmur of the ocean 
across the marshes, he could forget the pressing 
cares of office. 

There was no period in which this great statesman 
did nobler service for his country than in the last 
three years of his life. The question of admitting 
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Webster's Home a' 

California as a free state in 1850 threatened, as we 
know, to sever the Union ; for while the North 
favored it, the South opposed it. Webster believed, 
with Clay, that the only way to preserve peace was 
by compromise, but his friends in the North hated 
slavery so intensely that they could not bear to give 
in on any point, and they were especially opposed to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

When Webster joined his influence with Clay's, 
northerners said bitterly, " Web^let \\a.'a iwiyi'^^^'^ 
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his principles, and is trying to get southern votes to 
elect him President." No man in the United States 
was better fitted for the presidency than Daniel 
Webster, and he had a right to expect that the peo- 
ple would elect him; but the Fugitive Slave Law 
had cost him so many friends that he never became 
President. Though a storm of abuse was hurled at 
his head, he stood firm in his conviction that, at that 
time, nothing but a compromise could save the 
Republic. 

Throughout his life, and with all his extraordinary 
power, he had labored to preserve the Union. Yet 
he could not prevent the terrible war between the 
North and the South which came a few years after 
his death. But the unfailing love of country that 
breathed from every word of .his great speeches 
taught a lesson that was not forgotten in the mo- 
ment of peril. How America mourned his death, 
how the heart of the nation yearned for his voice and 
help in the sad days of the Civil War, Whittier has 
told : — 

" Wise men and strong we did not lack, 
But still with memory turning back, 
In the dark hours we thought of thee, 
And thy lone grave beside the sea." 

Webster's love for the flag lasted as long as life 
itself. In his last weeks he was unable to sleep 
except for an hour or two at a time. From the win- 
dow he could see a boat ndvrv^ at anchor, and he 
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loved to watch the Stars and Stripes that floated over 
it. Even at night by having a lantern placed on the 
boat he could see the waving of the flag, and it was 
one of the last things on which his eyes rested. 

He died in September, 1852, and at his own re- 
quest public ceremonies at his funeral were omitted. 
He sleeps in the old Colonial Burying Ground at 
Marshfield, near the sea that he loved. 

Things to Remember 

Daniel Webster of New Hampshire was one of the world's great- 
est orators. He was also one of America's ablest lawyers and 
wisest statesmen. 

When the southern states argued for State Rights — that the 
state should stand first and the Union second — Webster made a 
plea for the Union that his countrymen have never forgotten. 

In the hope of keeping peace between the North and South, he 
urged the passage of the California Compromise in 1850. 

In all his speeches there breathed such a passionate love for the 
Union that patriotism was rekindled, and people were strengthened 
in their resolve to maintain the " Union, one and inseparable." 

Map Work, — Locate Franklin and Hanover, N.H.; Ports- 
mouth ; Boston ; Marshfield. 

Memory Selection, — Last paragraph of the " Reply to Hayne." 



XX. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE AND HIS 

SUCCESSORS 

Morse: Born 1791 — Died 1872 

What saith the herald of the Lord ? 

" The world's long strife is done ; 
Close wedded by that mystic cord, 

Its continents are one. 

" And one in heart, as one in blood. 

Shall all her people be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 

Are clasped beneath the sea." 

— Whittier's " The Cable Hymn." 

We have grown so used to the telegraph and 
telephone that we no longer think them remarkable. 
We forget that there was a time when we did not 
know how to " harness electricity," and make it 
serve us. 

We are apt to forget, too, that these great inven- 
tions were made only after years of patient toil and 
experiment, and that we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the men who sacrificed time, strength, and money 
to perfect them. Samuel F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the electric telegraph, labored, slept, 
cooked, and ate in one small room. He often suf- 
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fered for lack of food while he was working out 
his great scheme, which has been of such untold 
benefit to mankind. 

Morse was born at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
His father was poor, but he managed to give his 
sons a college ed ucation. At the age of four 
Samuel was sent to " Old 
Ma'am Rand's school." This 
elderly lady, lame and unable 
to leave her chair, kept order 
with the aid of a long rattan 
stick, with which she could 
reach to every part of the 
room. When he was seven 
the boy was sent to school 
at Andover, where he re- 
mained until he entered Yale. 
He was graduated from col- samuel f b mor^f 
lege before he was twenty. rmm ws us. =ppro«d phoiograph, 

Morse spent a great deal of time in drawing, and 
became so skillful that he helped to pay his col- 
lege expenses by painting portraits. He had be- 
come greatly interested in electrical experiments at 
Yale, but painting seemed to offer a surer means 
of earning his living, so with his artist friend, 
Washington Allston, he went to London *and be- 
came a pupil of Benjamin West. 

After Morse returned to America, he supported 
himself for several years by his art. He wrote to 
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his friend Allston, " I am painting from morning 
till night, and have many new patrons." 

While returning from a second visit to Europe, 
the artist thought out the idea of the telegraph. 
One day on the steamer there was a discussion 
regarding electricity, and some one stated that 
the length of the wire made no difference in the 
passage of the electric current. " Then," thought 
Morse, " if electricity can go ten miles without 
stopping, I can make it go around the globe." 

He had accepted the position of Professor of 
Fine Arts at New York University, but soon re- 
signed to give all his time to making an alphabet 
of marks and dots, and to working out his system 
of transmitting thought by electricity. 

The inventor, now more than forty years old, 
found that he still retained his youthful enthu- 
siasm for electrical experiments. He took a little 
room at the corner of Nassau and Beekman streets, 
and in this "studio, workshop, bedroom, and 
kitchen" labored day and night. He spared time 
from his ej^periments for only enough painting les- 
sons to keep the wolf from the door. He had little 
food besides bread and tea. One day a pupil said, 
" I am sorry, Professor Morse, but I cannot pay 
you until next week." " I shall die of starvation 
before that time," grimly answered the inventor, 
whereupon the student found the needed money. 
On one occasion Mr. Morse was without food for 
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twenty-four hours. At another time he wrote to a 
friend, " I am without a farthing in my pocket, and 
have to borrow even for my meals." 

For twelve years the patient inventor worked 
at his task. When his invention was perfected, 
after many delays and discouragements, a patent was 
procured in 1840. Alfred Vail, a wealthy young 
man, became deeply interested in Mr. Morse's ideas, 
and gave him much help. At last the House of 
Representatives passed a bill appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars for a trial of the telegraph from 
Washington to Baltimore. This bill could not be- 
come a law until it had been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Morse waited in the Senate chamber on the 
last night of the session until nearly midnight ; 
then he left disheartened. Imagine his surprise 
when, the next morning, a young woman said to 
him, "I congratulate you, Professor." "And for 
what, my dear young friend ? " asked the inventor. 
"On the passage of your bill," she replied. The 
good news was indeed true ; the Senate had passed 
the bill just after Mr. Morse left the chamber. 

The lady who made this happy announcement 
was Miss Annie Ellsworth, daughter of the com- 
missioner of patents, a friend of Mr. Morse. Tears 
filled the inventor's eyes. " You shall dictate the 
first message to be sent over the wire," said he. 

Accordingly, on May 24, 1844, Miss Ellsworth 
wrote the first words flashed over the telegraph in 
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America. She chose the biblical quotation, " What 
hath God wrought ? " The doubters who had called 
Morse " crazy brained," and insisted that he was fit 
only for a lunatic asylum, had to admit that God 
had indeed wrought a marvelous thing through 
this patient man. 

By the aid of the telegraph people found that they 
could send messages in a very short time to friends 
hundreds of miles away. No longer must news be 



The First Telegraph Message in the Morse Alphabet 

sent from Buffalo to New York by the boom of 
cannon. Instead of one hour and twenty minutes, 
the message would travel across the state with 
lightning rapidity. 

Up to this time there had been various methods 
of signalling over long distances. One was by 
lighting beacon fires on the hills, another by the 
waving of flags, and a third by using the sema- 
phore. This last was a French invention, consist- 
ing of an upright post with a movable horizontal 
bar, which could be placed at any angle. On each 
end of this bar was a smaller arm, and by chang- 
ing the angles of the bars, signals represent- 
ing words, numbers, and sentences, could be given. 
The semaphores were placed on high towers, four 
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or five miles apart. In a thick fog or a blinding 
snow they were, of course, quite useless. 

Another method of communication, and one still 
used by Indians, is to reflect the rays of the sun by 
a mirror. By the use of mirrors placed on high 
elevations, messages have been exchanged between 
stations ninety miles apart. Now the electric tele- 
graph was to take the place of all these methods. 

The first piece of general news to be sent over 
the telegraph wire was that Silas Wright had 
refused to become a candidate for Vice-President. 
The convention in Baltimore that had nominated 
Wright would not believe that Mr. Morse had sent 
news of the nomination to Mr. Wright at Washing- 
ton, and received a reply. The convention, there- 
fore, sent a committee all the way to Washington 
to investigate. These gentlemen found that the 
report was true ; the telegraph had done in a few 
minutes all that they had done by traveling seventy 
miles. 

Everybody now began to believe in the telegraph, 
and from this time business was revolutionized. 
Merchants no longer had to wait days or weeks for 
letters; all important matters could be settled by 
telegraph. 

Mr. Morse had honors and wealth heaped upon him 
even by the countries across the sea, for not only 
America, but also Europe, adopted the telegraph. 
He was able to have a beautiful country home on 
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the banks of the Hudson, where distinguished per- 
sons were often entertained, and he also had a city 
residence in New York. When he died, at the age 
of eighty-one, the world mourned his loss. He was 
the greatest inventor of his age, a generous, noble, 
true-hearted man, and a faithful friend. 

Before Mr, Morse died, he had the satisfaction 
of sending a message by telegraph across the ocean. 
To Cyrus W. Field 
belongs the honor of 
pushing forward the great 
work of laying the Atlantic 
cable from America to 
Europe — an undertaking 
so difficult that years 
passed before its accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Field was the son 
of a clergyman, and was 
born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1819, 
Early in life he made his 
i,.«i,= «. r,i.,.u ^^y j^ j^^^ York and 

became a clerk in a dry-goods store. He soon went 
into business for himself, and at thirty years of age 
was one of the wealthiest merchants in the city. 

The question of laying a telegraph wire under 
the ocean to connect the two continents had long 
been discussed. Mr. ¥\e\d ^jecaxut dae^ly inter- 
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ested, and in 1857 wire was laid £rom Newfoundland 
to Ireland. One morning in August Mr. Field an- 
nounced that signals had passed under the Atlantic. 
The country went wild with rejoicing. Bells 
were rung, cannons boomed, flags waved, and there 
were parades and fireworks throughout the land. 




The " Great Eastern 



It was not until the next year, however, that the 
cable could be made to work satisfactorily. Then, 
on August 17, 1858, there flashed the message: 
" Europe and America are united by telegraph. 
Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace; good 
will toward men." 

Mr. Field was now praised as the world's bene- 
factor. But in less than a month communications 
ceased ; the cable would not work. Yet Mr. Field, 
who had sunk his fortune in tVvis Ne'cvV'ite,, ^\^ "w^"^ 
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despair. He waited for seven years, until the Civil 
War was ended. Then, in 1865, a new company 
was formed, a new cable twenty-three hundred miles 
long was made ready, and the Great Eastern, then 
the largest vessel in the world, set sail with four 
thousand tons of cable wire. Yet another disap- 
pointment was at hand. More than a thousand 
miles from the starting point the cable parted, and, 
although days were spent in an effort to grapple it, 
all attempts failed. 

The next year, however, saw the successful com- 
pletion of the submarine cable. From that day to 
this nations have exchanged messages across the 
sea with far more ease, and in much less time, 
than was required for the New England colonies 
to communicate with each other in early days. 

As soon as the telegraph became common, sci- 
entists began to plan a still further use of electricity. 
Would the time 6ver come when men could talk 
over an electric wire? Many believed that it 
would, and several inventors operated a telephone 
with almost complete success. Professor Amos E. 
Dolbear and Mr. Elisha Gray, of Massachusetts, 
were among these, but Mr. Alexander Graham Bell 
was the first to procure a patent. 

Mr. Bell was born and educated in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and did not come to this country until he 
was a young man. His father had been well known 
as an inventor, and through his efforts deaf mutes 
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had been made to speak. His invention was called 
" Bell's Visible Speech." 

After working many years on his telephone, 
Mr. Bell first exhibited it publicly at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876. 
How great had been the 
progress of America since 
the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence 
in that city one hundred 
years before ! Then mes- 
sages could be sent over 
the country only by men 
on horseback. Now, with 
Mr. Bell's invention, one 
can talk with a friend a 
thousand miles away and alexanhek guahIm bkli 

even recognize clearly the 

tone of his voice. There are in use in the United 
States to-day more than a million miles of telephone 
w^ire. 

What will electricity do next? This was the 
query after the telephone had been perfected. One 
answer has already been given in the great Marconi 
wireless telegraph system, which, after many years 
of experimenting, in 1907 united America and Eu- 
rope. It is indeed wonderful tr send messages by 
means of a wire. But to sen^■ them thousands of 
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miles without the aid of wire is even more wonder- 
ful. In a later chapter we shall learn of other uses 
to which electricity has been applied. 

Things to Remember 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse of Massachusetts invented the 
electric telegraph. It was first put into successful operation be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore in 1844. 

Through the efforts of Cyrus W. Field a cable was laid under 
the Atlantic Ocean in 1858, and another in 1866, making it possi- 
ble to telegraph from America to Europe. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented an electric telephone and suc- 
cessfully operated it in 1876. 

William Marconi perfected wireless telegraphy, and in 1907 
America and Europe were joined by the wireless telegraph. 

Memory Selection. — Whittier's, " The Cable Hymn." 



XXI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Born 1809 — Died 1865 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle and merciful and just ! 
Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power, a nation's trust ! 

« « « * * 

Thy task is done ; the bonds are free : 

We bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose proudest monument shall be 

The broken fetters of the slave. 

— Bryant's '' The Death of Lincoln." 

In front of a rude log cabin on a lonely clearing 
in Kentucky, a barefoot boy, with long legs, abun- 
dant black hair, and grayish brown eyes, laboriously 
learned his letters at his mother's knee. This boy 
was Abraham Lincoln, who grew up to be one of 
the noblest men in history. 

When Lincoln was seven years old his parents 
moved to Indiana and settled on a poor hillside farm 
not far from the Ohio River. Their home was lit- 
tle more than a shed or open camp such as may 
be seen to-day in the mountains, where hunters oc- 
casionally pass a night. It was built of rough logs. 

245 
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There were no doors or windows, for one whole side 
was open to sun, wind, and storm. Food was 
cooked over a fire in front of the hut, and this out- 
door fire was the only means of heating it in winter. 
The dining table was the flat side of half a log, with 
holes bored in each end, and stakes driven in for 
legs. In place of chairs there were three-legged 
stools, and the boy's bed was of boughs or dried 
leaves. " Little Abe " soon learned to hunt deer 
and other wild game; there was little else to eat 
besides potatoes and corn bread. 

Mrs. Lincoln was a delicate, overworked woman, 
and she died not long after the family moved to 
Indiana, She was buried on the clearing, and the 
lonely boy spent hours weeping at her grave. Her 
last words to him had been : " I know that you 
will always be .good and kind. Try to live as I 
have taught you, and love your heavenly Father." 
When Lincoln had grown to manhood, he said: 
" All that I am or ever hope to be, I owe to my 
mother." 

It was not long be- 
fore his father married 
again, and fortunately 
the stepmother was a 
thrifty, kind-hearted 
woman. She insisted 
that the cabin be re- 
built; that it have a 
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door, window, floor, and a chimney, so that the fire 
might be inside. 

Abraham Lincoln spent only one year of his life at 
school, and he walked four miles to reach the rude 
log schoolhouse, where little besides " reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering" was taught. His mother had 
early taught him to read, and he had learned by 
heart long passages from the few books he could 




borrow. After dark the boy would lie in front of 
the blazing logs and read by their light. Candles 
were a luxury which the Lincolns could not often 
afford. The books which the boy read again and 
again were the Bible, ^sop's Fables, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and a History of the 
United States. 

" Abe read everything he could lay his hands on," 
said his mother; "and when he came upon a 
passage that struck him, he would write it upon a 
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board, if he had no paper, and commit it to memory." 
Paper was scarce in the little cabin, so young Lin- 
coln, now grown to be a tall, muscular lad, would 
spend his evenings working out examples in arith- 
metic on a wooden shovel with a piece of burnt stick. 
When he had filled the shovel, he would whittle it 
afresh and begin again. 

One day the lad borrowed a Life of Washington 
from a neighbor, and carried it with him to bed 
in his loft, to be read by candle light. When he 
was ready for sleep, he slipped the book between 
the logs of which the cabin was built. In the morn- 
ing he found, to his dismay, that a storm had beaten 
in and ruined the book. The owner told him, how- 
ever, that if he would work three days for the book 
he might keep it, and Lincoln always said that this 
story of Washington's life helped to shape his own. 

He helped his father on the farm, and did all 
kinds of work for near-by settlers. Sometimes he 
earned thirty cents a day, sometimes less. When he 
was little more than twenty, the family packed their 
furniture into an ox cart and set out for Illinois. 
It was in the spring of the year, the streams were 
swollen from the winter snows, and the roads were 
wretched. Lincoln never forgot this lonely, tire- 
some journey, on which he was ox driver, hunter, 
sometimes cook, and always general helper. 

A new log cabin was built on the banks of a 
stream flowing into the Ohio River, and Abraham 
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was soon busy clearing the land for planting, and 
splitting rails with which to build a fence. One of 
the young man's first business ventures was a bargain 
with a neighbor for three and one half yards of brown 
jeans for a pair of trousers. Before that time his 
trousers had been made of deerskin. Lincoln agreed 
to split four hundred fence rails for each yard of cloth. 




He soon found an opportunity to go down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers on one of the flat- 
bottom freight boats that carried farm produce to 
the larger markets. At New Orleans he saw a 
slave auction. The sight of the helpless negroes, 
driven under the lash through the streets and sold 
at public auction like beasts, made a deep impres- 
sion on Lincoln. The young man could not then 
foresee that he would one day strike such a blow 
against slavery -that the shackles that bound millions 
of human beings would be broken. 
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We next find Abraham Lincoln an awkward young 
man, six feet four inches tall, as clerk in a village 
store at New Salem, Illinois, and champion wrestler 
of the neighborhood. He was known to be so fair in 
all dealings that his companions called him " Honest 
Abe." One day, finding that he had been overpaid 
six cents by a woman customer, Lincoln walked 
three miles into the country after the store closed 
to give back the money. 

He was a capital story-teller and could always 
attract a crowd of listeners. He was good-natured, 
warm-hearted, and helpful. Once, while riding along 
the road with some companions, he stopped to re- 
place two young birds that had fallen from the nest ; 
at another time he covered a new suit of clothes 
with mud in an effort to help a pig out of a deep hole. 
His stepmother once said of him, " Abe never 
gave me a cross word or look, and never refused to 
do anything that I asked him." 

For a time Lincoln tried storekeeping at New 
Salem, and then he became postmaster ; but there 
was so very little business that it was hard to earn 
a living. He spent his leisure in studying gram- 
mar, surveying, and law. When Black Hawk, an 
Indian friend of the great warrior Tecumseh, tried to 
drive the white settlers from Illinois, Lincoln went 
to the Black Hawk War as captain of a company. 
" It was not much of a war," he said afterward, " and 
the only battles I fought were with mosquitoes." 
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After trying surveying he took up law. He 
would often lie all day under the shade of a tree 
with his book in his hand. He studied so faith- 
fully that it was not long before he was admitted 
to the bar. His 
practical common 
sense and unques- 
tioned honesty 
gained him a large 
practice. The 

population of Illi- 
nois was scattered, 
and Lincoln rode, 
as Jackson had 
done in Tennessee, 
from one court- 
house to another 
throughout the 
country. This was 
called "riding the 
circuit" 

In 1842 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary 
Todd, of Ken- '""' """" "^ ^'- '^"■"'""- ■" L'""'" ^"'■' ^=»«°- 
tucky, and lived for a time at the old Globe Tavern 
in Springfield. Later they moved to a house in 
Springfield, which, save for the period spent in 
Washington, was ever afterward their home. 

For many years Lincoln had been interested in 
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public matters. He read the newspapers thoroughly, 
and the stirring speeches of Henry Clay. He began 
to think long and earnestly of the growing feeling 
of bitterness between the North and the South. 

There is no sadder story in the history of America 
than that of slavery. We have seen how the North 
had little use for slaves, and soon came to desire the 
freedom of the negro. The 
South needed more and more 
help in the rice.cotton, and tobacco 
fields, and insisted that slavery 
should continue. Another point 
of difference between the two 
sections of the country was the 
way they felt about the Union, 
The North now looked upon the 
state as only a small part of the 
great Republic, and thought it 
wrong for a state not to submit 
to the laws of the Nation. The 

A Southern Planter gj^^j,, g^in j,gij ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
right to refuse to obey the national laws, and to 
leave the Union if it pleased, 

Abraham Lincoln viewed these disagreements 
with alarm. At the age of twenty-three he had 
been elected to the state legislature, and had 
walked one hundred miles, carrying his belong- 
ings, to take his seat as one of the state's law- 
makers. From that \.\ine V\?, I'simft to Illinois 
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steadily grew, and at the age of forty-seven he was 
nominated by the Republican party for the United 
States Senate. The Democratic candidate was 
Stephen A. Douglas, called the " Little Giant," 
because of his small stature and great oratorical 
power. In 1858 Lincoln and Douglas began a 
series of debates that attracted the attention of 
the country. They discussed particularly the spread 
of slavery into the new states. " Who is this Abra- 
ham Lincoln ? " asked the people of the East ; for 
his wisdom, sound sense, and convincing argument 
were everywhere talked of. 

Lincoln was wise enough to see that, if the Union 
was to be preserved, the slavery question must be 
settled once for all. " A house divided against it- 
self," said he, " cannot stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; 
I do not expect the house to fall ; but I do expect 
that it will cease to be divided." 

Several years after the California Compromise 
the country was aroused by the " Dred Scott case." 
Scott was a slave, whose master had taken him 
from Missouri to Illinois for two years, then brought 
him back to Missouri and sold him. Scott claimed 
that, as he had lived in a free state for two years, 
he was a free man and could not be sold. The case 
was decided against the negro by all the courts, even by 
the Supreme Court of the United St^.t^'$>* T\\\^^^^v 
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sion by the highest court in the land alarmed the North, 
while it created the wildest enthusiasm in the South. 
In Kansas the fight between " Free State " men 
and those who wished to have Kansas admitted as 
a slave state was very bitter. Among the Kansas 
settlers was John Brown, who had come from the 
East. He was a 
religious fanatic who 
hated slavery and 
used to say that he 
would "go out, gun 
in hand, to kill it." 
In 1859, with a few 
companions, he cap- 
tured the arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry, Vir- 
ginia. Slavery had begun in Virginia, he argued, 
so the first attack upon it should be made in that 
state. Brown was captured, convicted of treason, 
and hanged. His last words were, "The negro 
question will never be settled except by the shedding 
of blood." This incident created great excitement, 
and, sadly enough, time was to prove that Brown's 
words were true. Not many years afterward, 
northern soldiers, marching to defend the Union, 
passed the place where his gallows had been 
erected. As they tramped they sang: — 

"John Brown's body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on." 
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" The Declaration of Independence," said Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in one of his great speeches, "says 
that all men are created free and equal, and that 
they are entitled to * life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.' In some respects the negro is not my 
equal, but in his natural right to eat the bread he 
earns with his own hands, without asking leave of 
any one, he is my equal and the equal of all 
others." 

Douglas defeated Lincoln for the senatorship, 
but the people did not forget tlie sane argu- • 
ment of the tall Illinois lawyer, with the odd voice, 
deep earnestness, and fund of droll stories. They 
thought over these debates for two years ; then, at 
a convention held at Chicago in i860, " Honest 
Abe, the Rail Splitter," was chosen candidate for 
President. And by his election it came about that 
the little barefoot boy, brought" up on the western 
frontier, found himself, at the age of fifty-one, in the 
highest office in the land, the head of a nation of 
thirty millions of people. 

Before Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861, seven of 
the southern states had seceded, or withdrawn, 
from the Union, — South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. They 
called themselves the Confederate States of America, 
and they set up a government of their own, with 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi as President. This 
came as a great shock to the people of the North ; 
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for, in spite of threats and warnings, they had never 
really believed that the South would secede. 

When Lincoln left his home for Washington, he 
said in a farewell speech to his friends, " I go to 
assume a task more difficult than that which de- 
volved upon Washington. Unless the great God, 
who assisted him, shall be with and aid me, I must 
fail." An historian has said : " No public man, no 
great popular leader, ever faced a more terrible 
situation. The Union was breaking, the southern 
states were seceding, and the government was 
bankrupt." 

Even after the southern states began to secede, the 
North still believed that there would be no war. 
Then news came on April 12, 1861, that Fort Sum- 
ter, in Charleston harbor, had been fired upon and 
captured by the Confederates. Not since the shot 
fired at Lexington had the nation been so stirred. 
The North sprang to arms, and within forty-eight 
hours after the firing on Fort Sumter, thousands of 
volunteers had offered their services to Congress 
to defend the Stars and Stripes. 

Soon the " boys in blue " were marching toward 
Washington to the song, "We're coming. Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand more." The 
President ordered government vessels to blockade 
the southern ports, and prevent the South from 
obtaining help from Europe. At Bull Run, only 
thirty miles from Washington, a bloody battle was 
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fought on July 21, and the North was defeated. 
(See map on page 275.) 

Deep gloom overspread the country, increasing as 
month after month the weary struggle continued. 
In a terrible engagement near Richmond, which 
lasted for several days, neither side was victorious. 
At Antietam, in western Maryland, in 1862, one of 
the bloodiest battles of the war was fought. 

Throughout the first two years of the war Presi- 
dent Lincoln maintained that he had no right to free 
slaves. At the end of that time the struggle had 
lasted so much longer than either side had expected, 
that his clear, far-seeing wisdom led him to take a 
heroic step. The thousands of slaves in the South 
had taken no part in the battles, but they were doing 
the work on the plantations and building forts, which 
enabled the white men to fight. As a miHtary 
measure, therefore, the President felt justified in 
freeing the slaves, and in that way crippling the 
resources of the Confederate States. 

Accordingly, in September, 1862, President Lin- 
coln issued his famous Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, announcing that, if the Confederates did not 
cease fighting by New Year's Day, all slaves in the 
states which had separated from the Union should 
be freed. " I do not argue," said the President, in 
his proclamation to the people of the South; "I 
beseech you to make the argument for yourselves. 
So much good has not been done by one effort 
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in all past times, as in the providence of God it 
is now your high duty to do." On New Year's 
Day, 1863, the Emancipation Act became a law, and 
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Extract from Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
Reduced facsimile of the autograph copy. 

Abraham Lincoln broke the chain that bound four 
millions of human beings. 

Still the South would not yield, and at the battle 
of Chancellorsville, Va., in May, 1863, the Confeder- 
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ate generals Lee and Jackson won a great victory 
over the Union men. It was the northerners' 
worst defeat since the beginning of the war. Then 
General Lee, commander of the Confederate forces, 
determined to conquer the Union forces on their 
own territory. On marched the solid ranks of 
the "boys in gray," past Washington, past Balti- 
more, striking terror to the people of the North. At 
Gettysburg in July, 1863, Lee met the Union army 
• under General Meade, whom Grant called "the 
right man in the right place." In a terrible battle 
lasting three days, the Confederate forces were 
broken and driven from the field. 

A noble monument marks the site of the Gettys- 
burg battle.' Not long after it occurred, a portion of 
the battlefield was set aside as a national cemetery. 
On this solemn occasion President Lincoln delivered 
an address which is considered, not only in America, 
but throughout the world, one of the most impres- 
sive public speeches ever made. "... In a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced ; . . . that we here highly 
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resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom ; and that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth." 




We shall soon learn about General Grant and the 
part that he took in the war. The eyes of Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been on him from the beginning, 
and in March, 1864, he was made lieutenant general 
and given command of the entire northern army. 
His famous capture of Vicksburg, after a siege of 
seven weeks, was the beginning of the end, which 
came with Lee's surrender to Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse, Virginia, on April 9, 1865. 

Through four long weary years had President 
Lincoln's wisdom, patience, and courage guided the 
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fate of the nation. He never spared himself in any 
way ; he never ceased to work, to hope, and to cheer. 
While it seemed as if his heart would break under 
its load of responsibility and grief, he went bravely 
forward, patiently doing his duty. Even when the 
outlook was darkest, he would cheer those who 
came to consult him about grave matters by telling 
humorous stories ; while all the time he was at heart 
sad and depressed because of the " nation s wounds." 
Although he had been deeply censured and even 
abused, the majority of the people knew that Lin- 
coln had saved the Union, and they reelected him 
President in 1864. 

But he was not to serve his country much longer. 
On April 14, 1865, the very day on which ihe 
Union flag was restored to Fort Sumter, as Presi- 
dent Lincoln sat in a box at Ford's Theater, in 
Washington, with his wife and friends, he was shot 
by a half-crazed actor. For hours he hovered be- 
tween life and death ; then his great soul took its 
flight. In unspotted purity, honesty, and patriotism 
had his life been passed. " Now he belongs to 
the ages," said Secretary Stanton, when Lincoln 
breathed his last. 

After the body had lain in state at the Capitol, 
the funeral train started for Springfield, Illinois, 
stopping at the larger cities along the route, where 
it was met with every demonstration of grief. He 
lies buried in Oak Ridge Cemetery, near Spring- 
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field. There are statues to his memory through- 
out the land, but his noblest monuments are his 
Emancipation Proclamation, his Gettysburg Address, 
and the Second Inaugural Address, from which the 
following words are taken : " With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphan, — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations." 

Each year that has passed since his tragic death has 
deepened the admiration of the world for Abraham 
Lincoln. People living in America to-day owe to him 
such gratitude as only love and reverence can pay. 
His wisdom, steadfastness, and foresight brought 
the nation safely through one of the greatest crises 
in her history, and the world furnishes no loftier ex- 
ample of manhood, than that of 

'^'The kindly-earnest, brave, far-seeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American." 

Things to Remember 

Abraham Lincoln was President of the United States during the 
years of the Civil War. This was a war between the northern and 
southern states, lasting from 1861 to 1865. 

The chief causes of difference between the two sections of the 
country were the slavery question and that of State Rights. 
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By his Emancipation Act on January i, 1863, Lincoln freed the 
slaves. 

Through his wise guidance during the war the Union was pre- 
served, and the southern states that had seceded in 1861 were 
brought back into the Republic, 

Lincoln was reelected President in 1864. He was assassinated 
on April 14, 1865, the very day on which the Union flag was re- 
stored to Fort Sumter, 

Map Work. — Locate Springfield, 111. ; Fort Sumter, Washington, 
Richmond, Antietam, Hampton Roads, Gettysburg, Vicksburg. 

Memory Selections. — Howe, " Battle Hymn of the Republic " ; 
Whitman, "O Captain! My Captain"; the last paragraph of 
Lincoln's Second Inaugural, " With malice," etc. 




XXII. ULYSSES S. GRANT 

Born 1822 — Died 1885 

He came grim — silent, saw and did the deed 

That was to do ; in his master grip 

Our sword flashed joy ; no skill of words could breed 

Such sure conviction as that close-clamped lip ; 

He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 

He had done more than any simplest man might do. 

— Lowell's " On a Bust of General Grant." 

In one of the most terrible years of the Civil War. 
President Lincoln wrote to General Grant: "The 
particulars of your campaign I neither know nor 
seek to know. I wish not to intrude any restraints 
or constraints upon you." 

Who was this General Grant in whom the great 
Lincoln placed such confidence ? 

Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, 
about twenty-five miles from Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was christened Hiram Ulysses, but when he entered 
West Point, through an error his name was sent in 
as Ulysses Simpson Grant, Simpson being his moth- 
er's maiden name. Grant was never afterward able 
to correct this mistake, and the initials U. S. caused 
him afterward to be nicknamed " Uncle Sam " and 
" Unconditional Surrender." 
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His father was a farmer and tanner. Ulysses 
grew up a sturdy boy, with bluish gray eyes, brown 
hair, and quiet manners. He attended the country 
school, was fond of the woods, of swimming and 
fishing in summer and skating in winter, and of 
managing horses. 

" When I was seven or eight years of age," said 
General Grant, " I began hauling all the wood used 
in the house and shops. When about eleven years 
old I was strong enough to hold a plow. From 
that age until seventeen I did all the work done 
with horses." 

At seventeen Grant was attending school at Rip- 
ley. When he came home for the Christmas holi- 
days his father said, " Ulysses, I believe you are 
going to receive the appointment to West Point ; I 
have applied for it." "But I won't go," answered 
the boy. Long afterward Grant wrote of this in- 
cident, " My father said he thought I would, and 
I thought so too, if he did." 

The West Point appointment was secured, but 
military life had no charm for the young westerner, 
and he had no intention of remaining in the army. 
He gave little time to his studies, but spent hours 
in the library, reading such books as he liked. He 
was the best horseman in his class, as he was after- 
ward one of the best in the army. 

" Mathematics was very easy to me," said Grant, 
" so that I passed the examination, taking a good 
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standing in that branch. In French my standing 
was very low." He was graduated at the agC of 
' twenty-one, ranking twenty-first in a class of thirty- 
nine. He was made a second Heutenant and was 
stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, 

It was not long be- 
fore the young man 
saw military service of 
a severer type than 
the drill ground of 
West Point afforded 
Texas, which had it 
one time been a pait 
of Mexico, was id 
mitted into the Union 
as a state in 1S45 
She claimed that her 
western boundary was 
the Rio Grande River, but the Republic of Mexico 
claimed a strip of land on the east side of that river. 
In the summer of 1845 President Polk ordered 
General Taylor to erect a fort on the disputed terri- 
tory. The Mexicans considered this an act of war. 
They made an attack upon the Americans, and 
several men were killed. President Polk at once 
sent a message to Congress. " Mexico," said he, 
" has passed the boundary of the United States, and 
shed American blood upon American soil. War 
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exists by the act of Mexico herself." Volunteers 
were called for, and in 1846 General Taylor attacked 
the Mexicans at Monterey and captured the town. 
For the next year and a half there was war between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Young Grant fought bravely during this war, 
though he always called it " unholy." He thought, 
with very many others, that it might have been 
avoided. The Americans were victorious in every 
battle, and the Mexicans were forced to give up all 
claim to the disputed land. Grant came out of 
the Mexican War with the rank of captain, for he 
had shown good judgment, courage, and ability. At 
Chapultepec, he managed to have a gun carried to 
the belfry of a church, and from this elevation did 
such effective work as to win warm praise and pro- 
motion. 

Not long after peace was declared. Grant married 
Miss Julia Dent, a sister of one of his classmates. 
He resigned from the army and tried to make his 
living by farming. With his own hands he built a 
cabin which he named *' Hardscrabble," and, when 
his old soldier friends came to see him, they some- 
times found him, with overalls tucked into his boots, 
doing the rough work. He was a kind and gen- 
erous neighbor, and all the animals on his place 
were pets. 

When Captain Grant failed at farming, he tried 
the real estate business, but again was unsuccessful. 
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At last his father offered him a position in the 
leather store at Galena, Illinois, and here he was 
working as clerk when the Civil War broke out in 
1861. He was thirty-nine years old and almost un- 
known. Four years later his fame had spread over 
the world. 




The news that Fort Sumter had been fired upon 
aroused all the sleeping energy in Grant. The 
United States government had educated him at its 
own cost at West Point, and had taught him to be a 
soldier. Could he sit idly by and see his country's 
flag torn down by the states that had seceded? 
Not he; and Grant's Civil War record was- as 
splendid as any in military history. 

He immediately rejoined the army, and was ap- 
pointed colonel of an Illinois regiment. When he 
appeared before his soldiers, he had no uniform, and. 
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was in no way distinguished in appearance, but his 
first words, " Men, go to your quarters," in some 
manner made the men feel his force. Without 
wasting words, and without show or ceremony, Grant 
went forward with his work. 

His first achievement was the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, in February, 1862. These 
forts were strong defenses of the Confederates in 
Tennessee. While the battle of Fort Donelson 
was in progress, the Confederate commander sent to 
Grant to ask what terms he would give. " No terms 
except an unconditional and immediate surrender," 
was the reply. Nearly fifteen thousand southerners 
laid down their arms at Fort Donelson. It was a 
splendid victory, for it forced the Confederates to 
give up two strongholds, Nashville and Columbus, 
and it opened the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 

Grant s next effort was to drive the Confederate 
army from Corinth, Mississippi. He was attacked 
by the southerners under General Johnston, and, 
after a frightful battle lasting nearly all day, the 
Union army was driven back with awful loss. 
When darkness fell there was still no rest for 
Grant. With no idea of giving up, he made his 
plans to renew the battle on the next day. Toward 
morning he sat down in the rain, and, leaning 
against a tree, snatched a few hours' sleep. With 
the daylight came reinforcements, and before many 
hours Grant had won the victory. 
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Some thought he was to blame for his first defeat ; 
he had mismanaged the battle, they declared, and 
President Lincoln was urged to remove him from 
command. Lincoln turned the matter over in his 
mind and then replied: " I can't spare this man; 




he fights. I have noticed that wherever Grant 
is, things move." 

The battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, was 
another Confederate defeat. By the close of the 
second year of the war, the northern troops were 
in possession of every military post along the Mis- 
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sissippi River, except Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
The Mississippi was now open as far as Vicksburg. 

Early in 1863 Grant resolved to capture this 
stronghold, but for seven weeks the city withstood 
attack. It was situated on a bluff two hundred 
feet above the river, with a series of forts along 
the water front. On the north were swamps and 
creeks. How could Grant capture a town so well 
protected ? He chose a night so dark that he was 
able to run his gunboats past the batteries. Then 
he ferried his army across the river and opened 
fire. The rain of shot and shell that his regiments 
and Porter's gunboats poured into the town night 
and day was so terrific that the citizens retreated 
to cellars and caves for safety. Grant's persever- 
ance is shown by a remark he made during this 
campaign : " I mean to stay here until I take this 
town if it takes thirty years." 

The month of July, 1863, opened poorly for the 
southerners. Lee's terrible defeat at Gettysburg 
occurred on the third of July, and on the fourth 
Pemberton surrendered his army of thirty-two thou- 
sand men at Vicksburg to General Grant. These 
two great victories practically crushed the rebellion, 
though there was much more hard fighting before 
the South would yield. Within a short time Port 
Hudson surrendered. The North then controlled 
every fort on the Mississippi. " Its waters," said 
President Lincoln, "now ^o^ vslyvn^^^^ \.o tVve sea." 
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Grant's brilliant victory at Vicksburg was soon 
rewarded. President Lincoln made him lieutenant 
general, and placed him in command of all the 
Union forces, about seven hundred thousand men. 
" As the country herein trusts you," said Lincoln, 
" so, under God, it 
will sustain you." 

The field of 
active fighting was 
now changed from 
the West to the 
South, and Grant 
planned the move- 
ments that ended 
the war. With his 
own army he was 
to advance against 
Richmond. Sher- 
man was sent to 
capture Atlanta, 
and after that came 
his famous " march 
to the sea," which, 
like " Sheridan's 
ride," was one of the most exciting happenings of 
the war. 

Grant had sent Sheridan to lay waste the Shen- 
andoah valley, and thus cut off supplies from the 
Confederate army. Sheridan d\d 0[\\?,?,o'Ot\otQ.\i^:\'^ 




General Sheridan in Cami 
From the painling by Nasli. 
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that some one said, " If a crow flies down the valley, 
he must take his provisions with him." In October, 
he had just returned to Winchester, when the sound 
of cannon in the direction of Cedar Creek attracted 
his attention. Twenty miles of country stretched 
between him and the scene of battle, but without 
waiting a moment he mounted his horse and set off 
at a gallop. Swifter and swifter he flew over the 
country without pause or rest, and arrived just in 
time to see the " boys in blue " driven gradually 
back. When the Union forces saw their com- 
mander, however, they burst into cheers. Swing- 
ing his cap and galloping along the lines, Sheridan 
rallied the broken forces. " We'll whip them yet, 
boys," he shouted, and once more the northerners 
returned to the attack, and 
this time drove the Confed- 
erates from the field. 

Grant's plan for General 
Sherman proved successful 
also. Sherman had captured 
Atlanta, and now resolved to 
march across the state of 
Georgia, laying the country 
waste as he went. This 
seemed to be necessary in 
wiLUAM TKUMSEi. SHERMAN g^dcr to bring the long war 
to a close. In November, 1864, Sherman set fire 
to Atlanta, and leaving the city a smoking ruin, 
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Started with sixty thousand men on his famous 
march to the sea. The army, as it swept along, was 




Campaigns in Vi: 



in four columns, extending sixty miles in width 
across the country. Mile after mile they tramped, 
tearing up railways and destroying roads and 
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bridges so that the Confederates might not fol- 
low them. In three weeks and a half Sherman 
reached Savannah, after covering a distance of 
more than three hundred miles. He captured 
the city, and Christmas Eve sent this message to 
President Lincoln, " I beg to present to you as 
a Christmas gift the city of Savannah." 

And what had General Grant been doing in the 
meantime ? In May, 1864, he crossed the Rapidan, 
and entered a region known as " The Wilderness." 
Here, in a thick forest, a hard battle was fought 
with the Confederates, in which neither side was 
victorious. Grant and his troops suffered terribly, 
but he was in no way dismayed. He telegraphed 
Lincoln, " I propose to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer." 

All of Grant's "bull-dog grip " was needed to 
capture Richmond. Five otKer Union generals had 
attempted it and failed. Could he succeed.^ He 
crossed over to the south side of the James River, 
and from there stormed the city. It was a hard 
task, but at last he was successful. In April, 1865, 
Lee surrendered his whole army of twenty-six thou- 
sand men at Appomattox Courthouse. 

Grant and Lee had exchanged letters to arrange 

for the surrender, for both knew that the war must 

end. " What General Lee's feelings were, I do not 

know," said Grant, afterward. " But my own, which 

had been quite jubilant, v^^t^ ^^^ "s^^d depressed. 
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I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
downfall of a foe who had fought so long and val- 
iantly and had suffered so much." It was impossible 
for him to gloat over a victory that had been won 
at so terrible a sacrifice. 




Grant proved himself a generous conqueror. He 
allowed General Lee and his officers to keep their 
swords, and treated them with every courtesy. 
The men were told to take their horses home with 
them. "They will need them," said Grant, "to do 
the spring plowing on their farms." Naturally 
enough the Union soldiers rejoiced at Lee's sur- 
render, but when they began to fire salutes Grant 
stopped them. He did not wish to " Wi-rcviVvaSs. -sw 
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brave enemy." "The war is over," he said; "these 
soldiers are our countrymen again." The Confed- 
erate regiments had been living on com pounded 
between stones, but the " boys in blue " began to 
treat the southerners as brothers, and gladly di- 
vided their rations. The terrible war had cost the 
United States nearly a million lives, and more than 
two billions of dollars, while the lovely southern 
country was in ruins. 

The nation's progress, however, could not be 
checked, and an important event should be remem- 
bered in connection with this period of our history. 
In 1867 the United States purchased from Russia, 
for seven million dollars, the immense territory of 
Alaska. The country was rich in forests and furs, 
and a few years after its purchase by our govern- 
ment, rich deposits of gold were found along the 
Yukon and Klondike rivers. 

Grant was so popular that he was twice elected 
President, first in 1869, the year that saw the com- 
pletion of the first railway to the Pacific Ocean. 
Gold had been discovered in California, and thou- 
sands of people were eager to rush to the rich 
mines; and the completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway was a great event. Before his term of 
office expired Grant also had the satisfaction of 
seeing, for the first time since the war, representa- 
tives in Congress from all the southern states that 
had seceded. 
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A very important event occurred during Grant's 
administration which set an example to the world 
for settling serious disputes without fighting. Dur- 
ing the war Great Britain had allowed Confederate 
ships to be fitted out in England and to sail from 
her ports; among them was the famous Alabama, 
which did so much damage to northern vessels. The 




United States held that Great Britain, being a neu- 
tral country, had no right to furnish such help to the 
Confederates. Our government accordingly claimed 
damages, which came to be known as the " Alabama 
Claims." The whole question was submitted to a 
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board of arbitrators, appointed by Great Britain, the 
United States, Italy, Swifeerland, and Brazil. These 
men met at Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss the 
matter, and after hearing both sides the board 
awarded the United States damages to the amount 
of fifteen million five hundred thousand dollars. 

On retiring from the presidency, Grant and his 
wife made a trip around the world. In every coun- 
try that he visited he was received with the greatest 
honor. He was always loved for his honesty as 
well as for his bravery, and because he was honest 
himself he trusted every one else. In the closing 
years of his life he 
placed his confidence 
in men entirely un- 
worthy of it, and in a 
business venture was 
cheated out of every 

dollar he owned. the CmiiSEH -Alabama" 

The great soldier, now past sixty years of age, 
found himself penniless, and suffering from an in- 
curable disease; but with all his old heroism he 
set to work to write a book, his " Memoirs," to save 
his family from want when he had passed away. 
Month after month, in spite of physical pain, he 
worked with unfailing patience at his task. The 
book was completed before he breathed his last 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New York, 
in July, 1885. " To pay his debts he had so utterly 
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stripped himself of all his trophies and possessions 
that there was not left a uiliform to clothe his body 
or a sword to lay upon his coffin." 

Deep and sincere was the mourning throughout 
the nation. His public funeral in New York City 




The Gkant Monument, Riverside Drive, New York 
was attended by thousands of people from the 
North and the South. Some who had fought on 
the Confederate side were among the pallbearers. 
He rests in the splendid mausoleum on Riverside 
Drive, and thousands yearly visit the tomb of this 
great soldier: — 

" Doer of hopeless tasks which praters shirk, 
One of those st\U p\am meu vVaX, io ftit 'woM'* 
rough work." 
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Things to Remember 

General Ulysses S. Grant was the most successful soldier of the 
Civil War. 

His capture of Vicksburg was the most remarkable single cam- 
paign of the war. 

Grant's capture of Richmond in April, 1865, and the surrender 
of Lee's army one week later at Appomattox Courthouse, ended 
the war. 

In 1867 the United States purchased the territory of Alaska 
from Russia. 

In 1868 Grant was elected President of the United States, and 
in 1872 was reelected. 

The year of his first inauguration saw the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the last link in the chain of railroads 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Map Work, — Locate West Point, Monterey, Mexico, Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Appomattox. 

Memory Selections. — Read, *' Sheridan's Ride"; Finch, 
" Decoration Day." 



XXIII. ROBERT EDWARD LEE 

Born 1807 — Died 1870 

No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead • 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ! 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

— Finch's ** The Blue and the Gray." 

When the questions of slavery and secession 
filled the minds of the people of the United States, 
and little else was talked of, a northern poet wrote: 

" Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side." 

At the outbreak of the Civil War it seemed to 
the people of the North that there was only one 
decision either true or good. " Abolish slavery and 
preserve the Union," was their cry. "Slavery and 
secession are evil." But the South maintained: 
" There are two sides to every question. You see 
one, and we the other. Just as many sincere, brave 
men will fight upon the Confederate side as with 
the Union army." 

1%^ 
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A leader among the noble men who took up 
arms for the South was Robert E. Lee, a man of 
spotless purity and upright character. His father, 
Henry Lee, was the brave and daring officer in 
the Revolutionary War known as " Light-horse 
Harry." Robert was born at Stratford, Virginia. 
■ He received his early edu- 
cation at Alexandria, and 
was graduated from the 
Military Academy at West 
Point at the age of twenty- 
two, ten years before 
Ulysses S. Grant entered 
that famous school. Lee 
was a faithful student, and 
at graduation ranked sec- 
ond in a class of forty-six. 

During the Mexican 
War his skill as an engi- 
neer and his splendid con- 
duct as a soldier won high praise from General Scott. 
When Vera Cruz fell, Scott said, " It is due to Lee's 
skill;" and at the storming of Chapultepec, Lee's 
services were so important that he was given the 
highest praise, and raised to the rank of colonel. 

When he was forty-five years old, he went back 
to West Point as superintendent of the Academy, 
where he remained for three years. He extended 
the course of study and improved tK& vwa^vtvi^KKi^ '^^ 




Robert E. I.e 
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SO many ways that for the first time it took rank 
with the best military schools in Europe. 

Colonel Lee again saw active service on the 
Texan frontier, and later he was in command of 
the force sent against John Brown at Harper's 




The Barracks at West Point 

Ferry. Meantime he had married Miss Mary 
Custis, daughter of George Washington's adopted 
son, and had settled at Arlington, a beautiful estate 
on the bank of the Potomac. 

At the beginning of the Civil War the question, 
" Which side shall I take ? " burned in many hearts, 
causing anxious days and sleepless nights. No 
man found this question harder to answer than 
Robert E. Lee. On the one side was the Union, 
under whose flag he had gallantly fought. On the 
other were his state, re\alWe,s, and friends. He 
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wrote to his sister: "With all my devotion to the 
Union, and the feeling of loyalty and devotion of 
an American citizen, I have not been able to make 
up my mind to raise my hand against my relatives, 
my children, my home, I hope I may never be 
called upon to draw niy sword." 

President Lincoln offered Lee the command of 
the Union forces, but he refused and resigned from 
the army. He hoped that the struggle would be a 
short one, and that his services would not be needed. 
But alas ! the strife was long and bitter, and such 
ability as Lee possessed was so 
sorely needed by the South, that 
he could not resist her call. 

In the summer of 1862 he was 
placed in charge of the Virginia 
troops, and was soon made com- 
mander of ail the armies of the "^"^ confederate Flag 
Confederacy. In the defense of Richmond, he 
showed great skill and bravery. With such able 
officers as Johnston, Jackson, Stuart, Hill, and 
Longstreet, he drove the Union forces, under 
McClellan, from their position. McClellan, with a 
splendid army, had marched down from Washington 
to take Richmond; but, though the Union forces 
laid siege to the city for seven long days, they could 
get near enough to see only the church steeples. 

The northerners, however, had no idea of allow- 
ing the Confederates to hold Ric\\T£\o'n.i\l'Oo.e.-^ ^(a^Si. 
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help it. It was believed then that the war would 
probably be fought out in the state of Virginia, and 
Richmond was its capital. Soon another Union 
army, under General Pope, threatened it. General 
Lee now sent Stonewall Jackson to meet this army, 
and Pope was defeated at the battle of Cedar 
Mountain. Then Lee moved his whole army, and 
in a bold attack upon the Union forces, defeated 
them in the battle of Manassas. (See the map 
on page 279.) 

On December 13, 1862, General Burnside, who 
now commanded the " boys in blue " in place of 
McClellan, was defeated with great loss in the 
battle of Fredericksburg, while the loss to Lee's 
army was small. Burnside had set out for Rich- 
mond, and when he reached the Rappahannock saw 
Lee encamped on the heights of Fredericksburg in 
a strong position. Nevertheless, Burnside ordered 
an attack. His troops were ferried across the river 
and charged up the steep banks, while a withering 
fire of shot and shell " mowed them down like corn 
before the sickle." 

General Hooker, who succeeded Burnside in 1863, 
determined to gain for the North all that had been 
lost. He crossed the Rappahannock above Freder- 
icksburg, and at Chancellorsville the two armies met 
in May. Again Lee was victorious, and the north- 
ern men were driven back with the heaviest loss 
inflicted on any Umou atm^ dMx\w<g^ the war. 
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In this battle Stonewall Jackson was killed. His 
real name was Thomas, but once in the crisis of a 
battle some one shouted, " See, there is Jackson 
standing like a stonewall ! " From that time his 
firmness and courage were celebrated In the nick- 
name. Another of Lee's most trusted officers was 
J. E. B. Stuart, a gallant young cavalry lieutenant, 
who had helped Lee in the 
attack on Harper's Ferry, 

After the Union defeat at 
Chancellorsville the victori- 
ous Lee decided to move 
northward. With his army 
of eighty thousand men he 
swept past Washington and 
pressed on toward Gettys- 
burg. We have already seen 
how he was defeated in this 
important battle by General 
Meade. Nevertheless, Lee conducted the campaign 
with great ability, and his retreat across the Potomac 
was managed with great skill. 

For months Lee rested his troops on the banks 
of the Rapidan River, but the Confederate forces 
in the West had been terribly punished by Gen- 
eral Grant, We know how, in the spring of 1864, 
Grant, with his immense army' crossed the Rapi- 
dan and was attacked by Lee in the Wilderness. 
Though the southerners nurcOoe-x^d oi^^ "^Kx^- 




" Stonewall" Jackson 
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five thousand, Lee inflicted a heavy loss upon the 
Union army, and he pushed on to Petersburg, 
where he again did great damage to the northern 
troops. 

And now began the three hundred days' cam- 
paign that ended the frightful war. Lee's " boys in 
gray " were reduced to forty thousand, and with this 
small number he tried to protect forty miles of ter- 
ritory. The patient Grant, determined to end the 
war, kept " hammering " at Lee's ragged army until, 
in April, Lee knew that he must surrender. In a 
quiet house near the roadside he waited for his con- 
queror. When Grant entered the room, Lee rose, 
tall, gray-bearded, splendid in a spotless gray uni- 
form, with his beautiful sword at his side. Grant, 
short in stature and round-shouldered, was in plain 
soldier's dress, with nothing but his shoulder straps 
to indicate that he was the commander of the whole 
Union army. 

After the formalities of surrender, Lee rode back 
to his hungry army, and the men who had so nobly 
supported him gathered round their old commander 
and cheered. " Men," said the general, with tears in 
his eyes, " we have fought through the war together. 
I have done the best I could for you." And again 
cheers rent the air for the loved leader, and for 
peace, sweet peace. Lee then advised his men to 
make the best of their defeat, to go home, and be- 
come good citizens. 
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"Fold up the banners t Smelt the guns ! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs." 

Throughout the remainder of his life, General 
Lee used his great influence to help restore friendly 
feeling between the North and the South. He was 






made president of Washington College at Lexing- 
ton, now Washington and Lee University, and there 
he died at the age of sixty-three. The North joined 
with the South in expressions of sorrow at the 
death of this modest, high-minded man, and brave 
general. 
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Things to Remember 

General Robert E. Lee was the commander of the Confederate 
forces in the Civil War. 

He was a brave, upright man, and before and after the war an 
able defender of the Union, and a loyal supporter of her flag. 

The southern forces under Lee laid down their arms in surren- 
der on April 9, 1865. 

Map Work. — Locate Alexandria, Richmond, Manassas, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellors ville, Petersburg. 
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XXIV. DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT 

Born 1 80 1 — Died 1870 

Lashed to the mast that sways 

Over red decks, 
Over the flame that plays 

Round the torn wrecks, 
Over the dying lips 

Framed for a cheer, 
Farragut leads his ships, 

Guides the line clear. 

On by heights cannon- browed, 

While the spars quiver ; 
Onward still flames the cloud 

Wiiere the hulks shiver. 
See, yon fort's star is set, 

Storm and fire past. 
Cheer him, lads, — Farragut, 

Lashed to the mast ! 

— Meredith's " Farragut." 

It has been said of David Farragut : " He was 
an officer in the naval service of his government 
when most boys are still at their mothers' apron 
strings or scribbling on their slates at school." 
Many of the lad's ancestors had been soldiers or 
sailors, and his father was an ofRcer vcv \.W xcs^m^j. 
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At Campbell Station, not far from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, David was born. He was eight years 
old when his father was transferred to New Orleans, 
and in this city Mrs. Farragut died of yellow fever, 
leaving five young children. 

While David was still under nine years of age, 
his father's station was visited by the naval com- 
mander, David Porter. Mr. and Mrs. Porter took a 
great fancy to the boy and wished to adopt him. 
Mr. Farragut allowed him to decide the question 
for himself, and David, with a child's desire to see 
the world, sailed away from New Orleans with his 
new friends. He was placed at school, and a mid- 
shipman's commission was promised him when he 
should become ten years old. 

The Essex, Captain Porter's ship, with young 
David Farragut as midshipman, found plenty of ex- 
citing work in the War of 1812 ; for Porter went on 
a cruise around Cape Horn looking for English 
vessels. David proved himself willing to work and 
to learn, and his elders found that they could trust 
him. You may judge how remarkable he was by 
the fact that Captain Porter gave the twelve-year- 
old boy command of a captured English vessel, with 
orders to take her to Valparaiso. 

By his daring, ability, and trustworthiness, he had 
earned the right to be made a lieutenant ; but it is 
not strange that the secretary of the navy found 
''M/c/shfpman Farragul loo ^owxv^lo^ promotion." 
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So David was again placed at school. Not long 
afterward, however, he sailed with the American 
fleet that taught the pi- 
rates of Algiers to respect 
the rights of American 
vessels. 

He was a little over 
eighteen when he was 
made lieutenant, and at 
twenty-fqur he was given 
charge of the frigate 
Brandywine, which took 
Lafayette home from his 
visit to America, For ■\i>m]k\l \ \kka( ut 

four years he had charge of Mare Island navy yard 
in San Francisco Bay, and in 1858 was given com- 
mand of the sloop-of-war Brooklyn, He became 
more and more able as a naval officer; he studied 
until he became master of several languages, and 
after forty-one years of service was made captain. 
He had sailed in almost all the waters of the world, 
and was one of the finest officers in the naval service. 

When war was declared between the North and 
the South, Captain Farragut was a man nearly sixty 
years old, and to him, as to so many others, came 
the query, " To which side shall I give my support ? " 
He had been born in the South, had spent his early 
years there, and many of his southern friends had 
joined the Confederacy. What ahovxld \\e, dc \ \^ 
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Farragut's mind there was only one answer. He 
had entered his country's service at the age of ten. 
Under her flag he and his forefathers had fought, 
and under that flag would he continue to serve. 

At Norfolk, where he was stationed at the out- 
break of the war, he made no secret of his sympathy 
with the North. "You cannot live in Norfolk 
with such sentiments," said an acquaintance. " Very 
well," replied Farragut, " I can live somewhere else." 

In 1862 he was given command of a squadron 
with instructions to blockade the Gulf of Mexico 
and capture New Orleans. The Union forces, 
under Commodore Foote, were guarding the upper 
part of the Mississippi. It was Farragut*s difficult 
task to seize and hold the mouth of the river. 

Never had so powerful a naval squadron sailed 
under the United States flag as that which, in the 
spring of 1862, left Hampton Roads to capture New 
Orleans. The fleet consisted of six steam frigates, 
sixteen gunboats, and twenty-six smaller craft. 

For months the Confederates had been build- 
ing batteries and forts to protect the harbor. But 
Farragut knew no fear. From his flagship Hart- 
ford he guided his fleet steadily forward, though the 
lines of Confederate batteries on both sides of the 
river kept up a steady strearh of fire. Farther and 
farther up the stream he pressed, answering shot 
with shot. The Confederates set burning rafts 
aHbaty and a blazing fvre ^\\vp \iox^ dowu on the 
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Hartford. In order to avoid it, the flagship 
changed her course, and in doing so went aground. 
There was great 
excitement. Could 
anything save the 
ship ? Naval men 
are trained to act 
quickly, and Farra- 
gut was born to 
command. While 
part of the crew 
fought the flames, 
the gunners kept 

up their steady volley on the forts. At last the fire 
was out, the ship floated, and once more the Hart- 
ford headed the column up the river. 

This perilous journey was made under cover of 
the night. When morning dawned, bright and 
sunny, Farragut was safely above the forts, with 
only three vessels missing. 

The victorious Farragut now demanded the sur- 
render of the city. At the same time he issued a 
general order: " Eleven o'clock this morning is the 
hour appointed for the officers and crews of the fleet 
to return thanks to Almighty God for His great 
goodness and mercy in permitting us to pass through 
the events of the last two days with so little loss of 
life and blood." He ordered the United States flag 
to be hoisted on the mint in Ne,^ OAt-i-wi. 'Wt 
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people stood by, sullen and threatening, but Farra- 
gut warned them that at the first show of resistance 
his guns would open fire on the city. Once more 
he found himself in the country of his boyhood, the 
" conqueror of his own people." " It is a strange 
thought," said he, "that I am here among my rela- 
tives, and yet no one has dared to say, ' I am glad 
to see you.'" 

The next important work was the forcing of an 
entrance into Mobile Bay, to open it for the Union 
army. Strong forts protected the entrance, and 
torpedoes had been placed in the winding channels. 
Inside the harbor the ironclad ram Tennessee was 
waiting to attack any Union vessel that might escape 
the mines and get by the forts. 

On the morning of August 5, 1864, Farragutwas 
ready for the attack. Full well he knew the terri- 
ble dangers that lay before him, but the previous 
night* he had written to his wife: " I am going into 
Mobile in the morning, if God is my leader, as I 
hope He is." When some one asked him if he did 
not dread the torpedoes and the ironclad, he re- 
plied: "I mean to be whipped or to whip my enemy, 
and not to be scared to death." 

By seven o'clock the fighting had begun. In 

order that he might watch the battle better, Far- 

ragut climbed close to the maintop of the main 

rigging. As the shots flew thick and fast around! 

him, the captain had FaYTagu\.\^^\v^^\.o\.Vv^^Krouds 
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to prevent his falling, if wounded. Suddenly a tor- 
pedo exploded under the Tecumseh, not more than 
five hundred yards from the Hartford. The boat 
rolled heavily, then went down with its brave cap- 
tain and all his crew. 

This frightful disaster for a moment unnerved 
the commander of the Brooklyn. He brought his 




ship to a standstill, and warned the Hartford of a 
dangerous-looking ol?ject in the channel just ahead. 
But Farragut knew that the crisis had come. It 
would be victory now or never. " Go ahead, full 
speed!" he shouted, and his boat shot forward, while 
all the others followed. The torpedo cases knocked 
against the bottom of the ships, but did not ex- 
plode and the fleet passed through in safety. Before 
ten o'clock the Tennessee, t\\e oivVj Cot&.^^'enS.^ 
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boat that had given chase, hauled down her flag in 
surrender. Farragut had destroyed the only remain- 
ing means of communication between the south- 
erners and the outside world. There was now no 
important port along the entire coast in control of 
the Confederates. 

When news of this victory reached the North, 
there was great rejoicing, and for days nothing was 
talked of but Farragut's capture of Mobile. As a 
reward for his distinguished services. Congress 
created the grade of admiral, and thus it happened 
that ten-year-old midshipman Farragut became, in 
the course of time, the first admiral in the United 
States navy. Honors were showered upon him in 
America, and when the war was over he went to 
Europe with his wife, where kings and nobles gave 
him royal welcome. 

There were many other glorious victories won 
by our navy during the war. Among them were 
those of Captain Winslow, who, with his ship 
Kearsarge, sent the dreaded Alabama to the bottom 
of the ocean ; and of Lieutenant Worden, who com- 
manded the Monitor when it disabled the ironclad 
ram Merrimac. The Monitor was the first turret 
ship ever built, and the Confederates called it "a 
cheese box on a raft," because it was such a .small, 
flat craft. But when they found that her shells 
could split and tear the Merrimacs plates, they con- 
sidered it an awful messenger of death. 
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Then came the news that Lieutenant Gushing, 
only twenty-one years old, had gone in a launch 




The ■' Monitor 



with a few men one dark night, and by placing 
a torpedo under the Confederate ironclad Albemarle, 
had completely destroyed her. The crowning 
achievement, however, was Farragut's victory at 
Mobile Bay. 

In the autumn of 1868 Farragut fell ill. The 
navy department placed a vessel at his disposal 
to take him and his family to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. As the steamer entered the harbor, 
a salute was fired in the admiral's honor. " It 
would be well,"'said he, "if I died now in harness." 
Two years later he breathed his last. His body 
was brought to New York and laid at rest in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. Many monuments have 
been erected to his memory, but there is no other so 
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beautiful as the one by St. Gaudens that stands 
in Madison Square, New York. 

Things to Remember 

David Glasgow Farragut was one of the greatest naval heroes 
in American history. 

His two most famous victories were the capture of New Orleans 
in 1862 and his entrance to Mobile Bay in 1864. 

These were two of the most important battles ever fought by 
the American navy. 

The rank of admiral was first created by Congress in 1864 for 
Farragut. 

Map Work. — Locate Valparaiso ; Mare Island ; New Orleans, 
Mobile Bay ; Hampton Roads. 

Memory Selection. — Meredith's " Farragut." 




XXV. CYRUS HALL McCORMICK 

Born 1809 — Died 1884 

Hush, ah, hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed 7iot^ and fall asleep ; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush — 'tis the lullaby Time is singing — 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah, hush I and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass ! 

Lang's "• Scythe Song." 

The name of Cyrus H. McCormick may be coupled 
with that of EH Whitney : these men were the first 
inventors of. important labor-saving machinery in 
the United States. Whitney's cotton gin brought 
wealth and prosperity to the South. First the Na- 
tional Road and the Erie Canal, then the railroad 
and the McCormick reaper, were responsible for the 
rapid march of progress in the West. It has been 
well satid that, " Owing to Mr. McCormick's inven- 
tion, the line of civilization moves westward thirty 
miles each year." 

Cyrus H. McCormick was born on a farm in Wal- 
nut Grove, Virginia, in the year that Robert Ful- 
ton's steamboat made its first tY\p ow \.Vv^ W\A^^\n.. 

303 
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His parents were Scotch-Irish, and his father, in 
addition to the farm, owned a gristmill and a 
blacksmith shop. 

The little " field school " of the district offered 
the only educational advantages that he ever en- 
joyed. But he was fond of tools and inherited in- 
ventive genius from his father ; for the elder Mc- 
Cormick had constructed a machine for reaping 
grain, though it proved unsuccessful in operation. 

When Cyrus McCormick was a young man, there 
was no other way of cutting the golden grain or 
waving fields of grass except by hand. McCormick 
thoroughly understood what an immense saving of 
labor it would be to have this work done by machin- 
ery. When he was twenty-two years old, he built 
with his own hands the first practical reaping ma- 
chine ever made. 

This would cut a certain amount of grain under 
favorable conditions, but McCormick was far from 
satisfied with it. So he worked for three years 
more, improving first one part, then another, until 
by 1834 he had a machine which would cut even 
tangled grain, and work as easily when heavy rains 
had wet the fields as it would in dry weather. 

McCormick foresaw that although his grain reap- 
ers would be used extensively on the farms of the 
East, they would be of yet greater service on the 
larger, level fields of the West. " Why manufacture 
machines in Virginia, 2LYid ^?i^ it^\^t otv them all 
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the way to the West ? " thought the practical 
young inventor. With a small sum of money in 
his pocket, he set out on horseback for Cincinnati, 
and there made arrangements for building his 
reapers. 

Soon the wonderful labor saver was in such great 
demand that some one said : " The McCormick 
reaper has already con- 
tributed an annual income 
to the country of fifty- 
five millions of dollars at 
least, which must increase 
through all time." 

In the year 1851 thou- 
sands of people from all 
over Europe flocked to 
London to see the great 
World's Fair. Hundreds 
of farmers came from 
England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, and Ger- 
many, to witness the first trial of reapers in England. 
McCormick's machine was exhibited with others. 

One day, about fifty miles from London, a test 
was made, and lines of farmers stood in a drenching 
rain to watch the actual trial. " It is all very well 
to see these gayly painted machines standing in the 
Crystal Palace," said they ; " but it is quite a different 
matter to see them workine m tVve, ^eV^?." 
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The first reaper tried was made by an inventor 
named Hussey. It soon clogged and refused to work. 
Of course the by-standers laughed ; it was such a 
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Movement of Population 

fine chance to say, " We told you so." But along 
came the McCormick reaper, and in spite of all 
obstacles did its work perfectly. The onlookers 
forgot the rain in their enthusiasm, and gave three 
hearty cheers for tVie A.me,tVca,Tv vKMe.u'Cvi-o., ^Vs.\x 
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the Englishmen found that with the McCormick 
reaper they could cut twenty acres- of grain a day, 
the newspapers ceased to ridicule, and confessed 
that they had made a mistake. 

In time McCormick moved his factory to Chicago, 
and it is claimed that the McCormick works to-day 
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V Modern " Headilr " 



cover more than sixty acres of floor space. The 
machines are sent to all parts of the world, even to 
India and Siberia. It is impossible to estimate the 
value to America of the reaper, and of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick's later invention, the reaper and binder. 
They are said to save in labor more than one 
hundred million dollars every year. 

There have been other great inventions for the 
saving of farm labor. The scythe no longer sings 
through the grass ; the mowing ma-cV^-c^^ V'as, '^a^e-'e.^ 
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its place. Farmers do not thresh grain by spread- 
ing it on the barn floor arid pounding it with a heavy 
wooden flail ; threshing machines now do that work. 
A threshing machine will produce between six and 
seven hundred quarts of wheat in the same length 
of time that one man with a flail would thresh ten 
quarts. Only a few men, therefore, are required to 
cultivate hundreds of acres of land and to harvest 
the crops. 

Mr. McCormick died at Chicago in 1884, and 
his great business is now carried on by his sons. 
He was an upright, generous man, who gave liberally 
to educational, charitable, and religious institutions. 
Prizes and medals were heaped upon him, and when 
he was nearly seventy years old, the French Acad- 
emy of Science made him a member, " because," the 
Academy said, " he has done more for the cause of 
agriculture than any other living man." 

Things to Remember 

Cyrus H. McCormick invented in 183 1 the first successful reaper 
used in America. It has been one of the greatest factors in the 
agricultural progress of America. 

The early reaper would cut twenty acres of grain in one day, 
whereas one man by hand could cut only three acres. 

The invention of the reaper hastened the settlement and culti- 
vation of the country west of the Mississippi River. 



XXVI. GEORGE DEWEY 

Born 1837 

But better the golden evening when the ships round heads for 
home, 

And the long gray miles slip swiftly past in a swirl of seething foam, 

And the people wait at the haven's gate to greet the men who 
win ! 

Thank God for peace ! thank God for peace, when the great gray- 
ships come in ! 

— Carryl's " When the Great Gray Ships Come In." 

In a quiet, shady street of Montpelier, Vermont, a 
doctor s gig stopped to pick up a bright, barefoot 
boy, and carry him home. The physician was Dr. 
Dewey, a well-known and highly respected citizen of 
a beautiful New England town. The boy was his 
little son George, who liked to go barefoot, and 
whom, now grown to manhood, we call Admiral 
Dewey, the *^ Hero of Manila." 

The boy's early education was obtained in the 
grammar school of Montpelier and at Norwich Uni- 
versity. Then, against his father's wishes, young 
George entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
At this time he was a strong athletic boy of seven- 
teen. At graduation from Annapolis, Dewey stood 
fifth in his class. 
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When Farragut made his famous run past the 
forts that guarded New Orleans, the Mississippi v^^ls 
the third ship in line, and the first lieutenant of the 
Mississippi was George Dewey. Through all the 
fearful fire of that deadly night, he stood on the bridge, 
exposed to shot and shell. Farragut had ordered 
that there should be no lights on deck, so the forms 
of the brave men at their posts could not be seen 
except by the light of the gun fire. *' Every time the 
dark came back,'* said one of the Mississippi's offi- 
cers, afterward, " I felt sure that we should never see 
Dewey again. His hat was blown off, his eyes were 
aflame, but he gave his orders with the air of a man 
in thorough command of himself." 

After the capture of New Orleans, Farragut pro- 
ceeded up the river to aid the army in securing Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg, and within easy range of 
one of the Confederate forts the Mississippi went 
aground. It was impossible to float her; to leave 
her was to betray her into the hands of the enemy; 
there was therefore nothing left but to set her on 
fire. Lieutenant Dewey was the last to leave the 
burning vessel. At the risk of his life he went 
* below after the Mississippi had been fired, to make 
sure that the preparations were such that she would 
burn to the water's edge. 

When war between Spain and Cuba broke out 
in 1895 George Dewey was in the harbor of Hong 
Kong in command of our Asiatic squadron. He had 
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risen step by step until now he was commodore. 
From the beginning, Spain had shown cruelty in the 
treatment of her western colonies. Her reign in 
Cuba had been one long story of injustice and op- 
pression. Again and again the Cubans had rebelled, 
but each time Spain had put down the rebellion and 
increased her tyranny. In the year iSgSthe United 
States became aroused over 
the unjust way in which 
Spain was treating the 
islanders. The Cubans 
were in rebellion at that 
time, and there were many 
who thought that, in the 
interests of humanity, the 
United States should help 
the Cubans and put a stop 
to the war then raging with 
Spain. 

On the night of February 15, i8g8, one of our 
battle ships, the Maine, rode at anchor in the harbor 
of Havana. Suddenly a terrific explosion was heard. 
The Maine had been blown up by a torpedo placed 
beneath her by unknown hands. The noble ship 
shivered and settled in her waterj' grave, and two 
hundred and sixty-six brave sailors perished. 

This tragedy aroused afresh the growing feeling 
against Spain, for many Americans believed that 
the deed had been done by Spaniards. The United 
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States now renewed her efforts to compel Spain to 
cease her cruel treatment of the Cubans, but she 
steadily refused. In April, 1898, Congress decided 
to take up arms in defense of Cuba. 

A declaration of war followed, and it was not 
long before the cable carried this message to Commo- 
dore Dewey at Hong Kong: "Proceed at once to 
the Philippine Islands. Commence operations, par- 
ticularly against Spanish fleet. Capture or destroy 
the vessels." 

Seven thousand miles stretched between Dewey 
and the nearest home port, San Francisco ; but Con- 
gress knew that this man, who was " like Farragut," 
could be trusted to do his full duty and to shirk no 
responsibility. Forty-eight hours after he received 
the dispatch Dewey's fleet of six war vessels was 
steaming toward Manila Bay in quest of the Spanish 
squadron. It was feared that this squadron would at 
once set out to attack American cities on the Pacific 
coast. 

George Dewey was now in his sixty-second year. 
His sound judgment, coolness, and bravery had in- 
creased with the passing of time. When darkness 
settled over the water on the last night of April, 
his fleet was at the entrance to Manila Bay. Did 
a death trap lie before him.? Most certainly the 
harbor was filled with torpedoes. The memory of 
the awful fate of the Maine came clearly to the 
minds of the brave sailors. Silently, with Dewey's 
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flagship, the Olympia, in the lead, the American 
squadron entered the waters of the bay. Two tor- 
pedoes exploded just in front of the Olympia, but 
she held boldly on her course. Not far ahead lay 




U.S. Battle Ship "Maine" 

the Spanish fleet of ten war vessels and two torpedo 
boats, while on each shore the batteries stood grim 
and threatening. 

Slowly, steadily, the Olympia kept on her way, 
until at last Dewey turned to his captain and said 
quietly, " If you are ready, Gridley, you may fire." 
For two hours the air was tlijck with shot and shell. 
By the end of that time Dewey found himself so 
nearly the victor, that he decided to withdraw, and 
allow his tired sailors to rest and have breakfast. 

A few hours afterward he renewed the fight. 
The Spanish gunners were brave, but they were 
no match in marksmanship for the Americans, and 
before one o'clock the last Spanish flag had been 
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hauled down. The entire fleet was destroyed, and 
more than one thousand Spaniards were killed or 
wounded. Not one of the American vessels was 
seriously injured, and not one* man had been killed. 

President McKinley immediately appointed 
Dewey rear admiral, and Congress presented him 
with a sword. All of his men received medals. 
But while the people in the United States were 
rejoicing over his triumph, the days that followed 
were for him full of grave anxiety. He was in the 
enemy's country, thousands of miles from home, 
and with communication cut off. His ammunition 
was nearly exhausted, and he was hourly expect- 
ing the arrival of a fresh Spanish fleet. At any 
moment Admiral Cervera's squadron might come 
in sight, or the strong fleet under the command of 
Camara might bear down upon him. 

Duty, however, forced Dewey to remain where 
he was, until reenforcements could come from San 
Francisco. One day a little Japanese cruiser sailed 
into Manila Bay and signalled, "Cervera's fleet de- 
stroyed off Santiago ; Camara's fleet recalled from 
Suez ! " " Now my men are safe," thought Dewey, 
with immense relief. 

In 1899 a treaty of peace was signed at Paris. 
The United States had made Spain give the Cu- 
bans their freedom. By the terms of the treaty 
Spain surrendered Porto Rico to the United States; 
also the Philippine Islands for a sum of twenty 
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million ddllars. This war proved that the feeling 
of bitterness between the North and South was at 
an end. Once more the East, West, North, and 
South had joined hands in a common cause. 

" Peace ! as the tidings silence the strenuous cannonade, 
Peace at last I is the bugle hlast the length of the long blockade. 
And eyes of vigil weary are lit with the glad release. 
From ship to ship and from lip to lip it is ' Peace ! Thank God 
for peace ! ' " 




''m^- 



Admiral Dewey still lives, honored, lespected, 
and trusted by the whole country. May he long be 
spared to the nation he has so nobly served. 
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I'HINCS TO Remember 

In 189S the United States took up arms to force Spain to free 
Cuba. This was done because Spain's cruel treatment of the 
people on the island so near our own land had become intolerable 
to Americans. 

In the spring of 1898 the American squadron under Geoi^e 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. 

This great victory placed Dewey among America's naval 
heroes. 

In 1899 a treaty of peace was signed. The United States had 
forced Spain to give the Cubans freedom. 

The treaty of 1899 also surrendered to the United Slates the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 

Map Work. — locate Montpelier; Annapolis; New Orleans; 
Port Hud.son; Hong Kong ; Manila. 
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XXVII. THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

Born 1847 

A prayer more than the prayer of saint, 

A faith no fate can foil, 
Lives in the heart that shall not faint 

In time-long task of toil. 

— Hathaway's '^ Song of the Toiler." 

Whale fishing was one of the chief industries 
of the first American settlers. Sometimes a large 
whale would produce five hundred gallons of oil, 
and this oil was used largely for lighting. In early 
days it was placed in a shallow dish on which there 
floated a cotton wick ; later, whale-oil lamps were 
made, but they smoked, and smelled so badly that 
many preferred candles. 

When kerosene lamps came into use, people 
thought this new form of lighting quite- perfect. 
Everybody in Pennsylvania was eager to discover 
an oil well, for there, in 1859, an artesian well had 
been driven nearly seventy feet deep and petroleum 
procured, from which the kerosene was made. In- 
stead of burning whale oil at fifty cents a gallon, 
people began to use odorless kerosene at a cost of 
twenty cents a gallon. 

317 
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Next came illuminating gas. English inventors 
showed how gas could be made from coal and 
carried in pipes to houses and factories. This 
was a very great improvement over tallow candles 
or even kerosene. 

But the most important discovery was the use of 
electricity. Franklin, with his kite, had brought 
this great force down from the clouds, and Morse 
and others had made it serve as a means of commu- 
nication between persons separated by thousands of 
miles. It remained for Thomas A. Edison to make 
it do our lighting and propel our street cars. Many 
experiments had been made along these lines, but 
it was not until Mr. Edison's inventions came into 
use that electricity became the . great power for 
civilization it now is. In 1879 he invented the in- 
candescent light, and five years later, at Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, set in operation an electric railway two 
miles long, the first in America. 

Thomas A. Edison was born at Milan, Ohio. 
He was taught to read by his mother, a Scotch 
woman, but he had little opportunity to go to 
school, for when he was twelve years old he 
became a newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railway. 
He was ambitious, eager to learn and to suc- 
ceed, and every moment of leisure he devoted to 
study. He was particularly interested in chem- 
istry and used to experiment on the train. One 
day his experiments led to an accident, and the 
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company forbade the further use of chemicals in 
the cars. 

As young Edison had no idea of spending his life 
selling books and magazines, he learned printing, 
obtained a press, and set it up in the baggage car. 
He edited, printed, 
and sold a paper of 
his own, The Grand 
Trunk Weekly Herald. 

One day he saved 
the life of a child of 
one of the station mas- 
ters. The little girl 
was playing on the 
track, unmindful of a 
train bearing swiftly 
down upon her. Edi- 
son saw the danger, 
sprang forward, and 
snatched her from the 
path of the engine just 
in time. The grateful father was only too glad to 
teach the youth telegraphy, and Edison soon after- 
ward entered the employ of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

But his inventive genius could not long be con- 
tent with sending and receiving telegraph messages. 
He studied electricity and began a series of inven- 
tions that have made him known throughout the 
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world. He worked in various cities, everywhere 
studying and experimenting. 

When twenty-four years old, Edison settled in 
New York, and five years later opened his workshop 
at Menlo Park. At the great Centennial Exhibition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, the telegraph and the 
telephone were the most wonderful discoveries for 
the use of electricity. But by 1893, when the Colum- 
bian Exposition was held at Chicago to celebrate the 
discovery of America, electric lights and electric 
street cars had come into common use. What 
would Columbus and his sailors have thought, 
could they have seen the famous " White City " on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, with its marvelous 
display of electric light ? 

Mr. Edison is happily still living, and still ex- 
perimenting in his splendid laboratory at West 
Orange, New Jersey. Millions of his wonderful 
incandescent lights are in use. In a glass bulb, 
now so familiar to every one, the electricity passes 
through a film, which is thus heated to a white 
heat and furnishes a brilliant light. How simple 
it all seems when, by merely pressing a button, the 
room is instantly a blaze of light ! We forget 
the years of patient toil that were necessary to 
bring this invention to perfection. Mr. Edison 
sent men all over the world to find a certain vege- 
table fiber that he needed for his film. Thousands 
of specimens were brought to him, but from among 
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them all he found only three or four that would 
serve his purpose. 







A system of duplex telegraphy was invented by 
Mr. Edison, whereby he made one wire do the 
work of two. Gradually he has perfected this until 
one wire now does the work of six. He has also 
improved the telephone, invented the phonograph 
and the kinetoscope, and to-day he ranks among the 
greatest inventors of all time. Not long ago some 
one asked Mr. Edison to name his more important 
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inventions. " Well," he replied, " first and foremost 
was the electric lighting station; then the mimeo- 
graph, electric pen, carbon telephone, incandescent 
lamp, quadruple telegraph, automatic telegraph, 
phonograph, and the kinetoscope, and — I don't 
know — a whole lot of other things." He still 
believes in the boundless possibilities of this great 
force. " In electricity," says Mr. Edison, " ' impos- 
sible' is an impossible word." 

Many honors have been conferred upon him. 
Universities have given him degrees; he has been 
decorated by the king of Italy, and has been made 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French 
government. Again comes the interesting question, 
" What will electricity do next.f^ " 

• 

Things to Remember 

Thomas A. Edison invented the incandescent light in 1879. 

The operation of street cars by electricity is also due to 
Mr. Edison's invention. 

He has improved the telephone, invented the phonograph 
and kinetoscope, and is considered one of the world's greatest 
inventors. 



XXVIII. GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF 

TO-DAY 

All are needed by each one — 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 

— Emerson's " Each and All." 

No book which describes the discovery and devel- 
opment of America, as shown in the lives of her 
great men, would be complete without the mention 
of many more names than the pages of this volume 
will allow. The history of our country is the story 
of men and women who have made great sacrifices, 
done noble deeds, and been far-sighted enough to 
seize the splendid opportunities which a new coun- 
try af¥orded. Never again can there be another 
such development, for the American continent was 
the last large body of land to be discovered and 
settled. Men no longer speak of a " Sea of Dark- 
ness," and of the " mysteries " of China and India. 
The whole world has been explored, and we are 
to-day almost as familiar with the life of the Far 
East as with that of Europe. 

The history of a country is not alone a record of 
wars and battles ; it is rather the story of what has 
been done for human progress. America has gen- 
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erously responded to human needs in all times of 
plague, famine, and disaster from earthquake, flood, 
or fire. Her great natural wealth in mines, oil 
fields, and forests has furnished abundant resources. 

We have seen what the invention of the steam 
locomotive meant in the development of the 
country. Men like Cornelius Vanderbilt and his 
son, William Henry, were among the first to push 
forward the building of railroads, which have been 
of untold value to progress. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was born at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, in 1794, of Dutch parentage. His 
early life was spent ou his father's farm, from which 
he carried produce to the New York markets by 
boat. This led to his becoming interested in trans- 
portation, and he established lines of boats from 
New York, first to near-by places, and later to 
foreign ports. In this way he gained a fortune. 

When over sixty years old. Commodore Vander- 
bilt began a new career in railroads. Obtaining 
control of roads running from New York to Chi- 
cago, he so improved them that their usefulness was 
vastly increased. Afterward the Vanderbilt system 
of railroads was extended across the continent, con- 
tributing much to the prosperity and advancement 
of the United States. 

Other men equally far-seeing have turned their 
energies to huge business enterprises, and among 
these Andrew Carnegie is widely known. He was 
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born in Dumferline, Scotland, in 1835, and at the 
age of ten came to America and settled at Pittsburg. 
His father was a hand weaver, but looms run by 
machinery had ruined his trade. So, like thousands 
of Europeans, he brought his boys to this "land of 
promise." 




The Cahnegi 



Young Carnegie was soon earning a dollar and 
twenty cents a week as bobbin boy in a cotton 
mill ; then he became telegraph messenger, and at 
the age of sixteen an operator. Later he was secre- 
tary to the superintendent of the telegraph lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburg, He be- 
came interested in the introduction of sleeping cars, 
and in the working of oil wells, but finally devoted 
himself to the establishment of a rolling mill. The 
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boy who had been proud to earn one dollar and 
twenty cents a week found himself erelong in con- 
trol of the most complete system of iron and steel 
industry in the world. 

Mr. Carnegie's fortune has grown to such enor- 
mous proportions that he now occupies his time 
largely in devising the wisest means for distributing 
his income, amounting to several millions a year. 
He once said, " He who dies rich, dies disgraced." 
He has given large sums of money for the establish- 
ment of libraries and other educational institutions 
in America and Scotland. 

Mr. Carnegie is but one of many wealthy men who 
have given millions to aid their fellows. It is im- 
possible to tell the value to America of such phi- 
lanthropy as that of men like Peter Cooper, George 
Peabody, and Leland Stanford. Thousands are 
leading lives of usefulness and profit because they 
attended the great free educational institutions 
which such men have founded. 

Amoni^ the manv noble women to whom America 
owes much are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Dorothea Dix, who worked with hundreds of other 
woman to relieve the suffering of wounded soldiers 
in the Civil War. Warm clothing was made, 
bandages rolled, and food delicacies prepared and 
sent in boxes and barrels to be distributed to 
hospital nurses and to the soldiers. In 1862 Mrs. 
Livermore was sent to inspect the hospitals and 
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military posts on the Mississippi River, That 
sufficient money was raised to procure the needed 
sanitary supplies to carry on the work was largely 
due to her enthusiasm and untiring zeal, 

Miss Dix was superin- 
tendent of hospital nurses 
during the war, and after- 
ward devoted years of her 
life to the improvement 
of prisons and asylums 
throughout the Union. 

Among the first to 
offer her services as a 
Civil War nurse was 
Clara Barton. She was 
born at Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, was educated in 
New York state, and be- 
gan teaching at a very early age. She founded, at 
Bordentown, the finst free school in New Jersey. 
It opened with six pupils, but it was not long 
before the number had grown to six hundred. 

When Miss Barton was twenty-four years old, she 
was appointed cierk in the Department of Patents at 
Washington. Six years later the Civil War broke 
out, and she resigned her position to give all her 
time to nursing the wounded. She served day and 
night, not only in the hospitals but on the battle- 
fields, and many a soldier with his dying breath 
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blessed her tender ministrations. After peace was 
declared she set out 'in search of missing soldiers, 
and for a time carried on this work at her own 
expense. 

In the hope of regaining her health and strength, 
Miss Barton went to Switzerland. But almost im- 
mediately war broke out between France and Ger- 
many, and she was asked to help establish hospitals. 

For her services she was decorated with the Iron 

* 

Cross by the German emperor. 

While in Europe Miss Barton 
became deeply interested in the 
Red Cross Society, an organization 
to relieve suf¥ering caused by war, 
pestilence, famine, and other calam- 

RED CROSS ARMLET JjJ^ J^ ^^g J^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

AND Flag q J 

efforts that a Red Cross Society 
was formed in America, and that it became an 
international organization. 

This humane society has found plenty of work. 
By the breaking of a dam in Pennsylvania in 1889, 
the city of Johnstown was nearly destroyed by 
flood. Buildings were swept away, hundreds were 
killed, and thousands left homeless and starving. 
Here, indeed, was a field for the noble workers of 
the Red Cross, who hastened to the desolated town, 
and for months helped to relieve the distress 
and to build up the fallen city. Even before the 
United States had taken part in the Spanish and 
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Cuban War in 1898, the Red Cross Society had 
erected tents on the island, and was caring for 
the suffering Cubans. Wherever there is need of 
sympathetic and skillful relief, this society may 
be found. 

The progress of the world is an absorbing study, 
and though we may be proud of the country in 
which we live, we must remember that every na- 
tion owes much to other countries. Everything 
depends upon something else. George Stephen- 
son's steam locomotive would not have been of 
such enormous value, if there had not been great 
improvements in the manufacture of steel and 
important inventions such as the air brake. Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin could not have had such 
great success, had not steamships taken the place 
of sailing vessels to carry the cotton to the mar- 
kets of Europe. The wonderful .grain crops of 
our western states, which McCormick's reapers 
made it possible to harvest, could have found no 
markets without the railroads to transport them. 

The population of the United States, which at the 
close of the Revolution was less than four millions, 
is now ninety millions. The character of the peo- 
ple is a composite of that of the many nations which 
have sent their sons and daughters to this new 
countiy. It has often been said that our fore- 
fathers builded better than they knew, when they 
founded thi§ Republic. It is certain that they gave 
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to millions of human beings a grand opportunity 
for lives of usefulness and happiness. 

Every boy and girl should realize that the insti- 
tutions that have made America the nation that 
it is to-day are institutions to be honored. The 
names of men who laid down their lives that we 
might enjoy the blessings of freedom, of those 
who sacrificed personal gain to devote their best 
energies to the advancement of their country — 
these are names to be held in reverence through 
all time. 
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Stand by the Flag, all doubt and treason scorning, 
Believe with courage firm and faith sublime. 

That it will float until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of Time." 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



u as 
a as 
a as 
a as 
k as 
& as 

e as 
d as 



in fate 
in hat 
*w. father 
in tail 
in care 
in. sofa 

in we 
i7i yet 
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6 a« in her 

i as in fine 
i a« in tin 

o «« in tone 
6 as in hot 
o //« in orb 

fR> OA in soon 



(K) a« in. foot 

u as in tune 
u as in hut 
u ttA in burr 

ou f/« in out 
oi an in oil 

ft a« in ny 



Alleghany, ai'6-ga-m 
Andr^, an'dra 
Annapolis, an-n3,p'o-lis 
Antietam, jln-te'tam 

Arkansas, ar'kan-sa 

• 

Bahama, ba-ha'ma 
Barbary, bar'ba-ri 
Bonne Homme Richard^ bon-6ra-re- 

shar' 
Brazil, bra-zil' 
Burgoyne, bfir-goin' 

Calhoun, kai-hoon' 
Camara, ka'ma-ra 
Cervera, ther-va'ra 
Champlain, sh3,in-plan' 
Chesapeake, tch6s'a-p6k 
Chicago, shi-ka'g5 
Chickahominy, tchTk-a-h6m'I-nI 
Connecticut, kon-6t'i-cut 
Cornwallis, k6m-wal'Is 

Decatur, d6-ca't^ 
Detroit, d6-troit' 



Donelson, d6n'61-s6n 
Duquesne, doo-kan' 

Eutaw, ti'ta 

Faneuil, fun'^l 
Farragut, far'a-gut 
Flamborough, flam'bo-ro 
Fulton, fool 'ton 

Ghent, g6nt 
Guerri^re, ghgr-ri-§,rr' 
Guiana, ghi-S'na 

Haverhill, ha'v6-ril 
Herllimer, h6r'ki-m5r 

Illinois, !l-I-noi' 
Indiana, In-dT-S'na 
Iowa, I'5-wa 
Iroquois, Tr'6-kwa 

Kearsarge, kgr'sarj 

Lafayette, larfa-y6t' 
Le Boeuf, le hW 
Louisiana, lo6-6-zI-a'na 
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Macdonough, mac-d6n'(5 
McCrea, inA-kra' 
Manila, ini-nii^a 
Maryland, m6r'I-land 
Mediterranean, m6d-I-tSr-&'n^an 
Michigan, mish'I-gan 
Mobile, mO-bel' 
Montana, mdn-ta'na 
Montcalm, mOnt-kam' 
Montreal, m6n-trl-al' 
Morocco, m5-r6k'5 

Narragansett, nSr-a-gan'sfit 
Newfoundland, noo'fiind-land 

Oneida, 6-ni'da 
Oregon, 6r'6-g6n 
Oriskany, 5r-is'kan-i 
Oswego, 6s-w6'g5 

Pakenham, pak'5-n5m 
Philippine, fil'i-pen 
Potomac, po-to'mac 
Preble, pr6bl 
Presque Isle, pr6s keV 

Quebec, kwS-bek' 

Raleigh, ra'li 
Rapidan, rap-i-d3,n' 



Roosevelt, r5'z5-v61t 
Russia, riish'a 

St. Leger, sSnt ISj'gr 
Santiago, sftnt-e-a'gd 
Saratoga, sSr-a-t5'ga 
Schenectady, sk6-nSk'ta-di 
Schuyler, ski'lSr 
Schuylkill, skool'kll 
Seminole, sem-i-n5l' 
Senecas, sgn'g-kaz 
Shenandoah, sh6n-an-d5'a 
Shiloh, shiao 
Stanton, stSn'tSn 
Staten, st&t'Sn 

Steuben, stti'bSn ; German pronun- 
ciation, stoi'b6n 

Tecumseh, t5-kiim'z6 
Tennessee, t6n-6-s6' 
Ticonderoga, ti-k(3n-d5-r5'g& 
Tripoli, trlp'o-ll 

Ulysses, yoo-l!s'6z 

Valparaiso, vSl-pa-ri'zO 
Venango, v6-nan'g5 
Venezuela, v6n-6-zwa'lli 

Warwick, war'ik 

Yukon, yoo'k6n 
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Cervera, Admiral, 314. 
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Detroit, 184. 

Dewey, George, life of, 309-^16. 
Dix, Dorothea, 326. 
Dolbear, Amos E., 242. 
Dorchester Heights, 60. 
Douglas, Stephen A., 263. 
Dred Scott case, 253. 
Dunmore, Lord, 12, 98. 
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Edison, Thomas A., 317-322. 
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Ellicott's Mills, 211. 

Ellsworth, Annie, 237. 

Emancipation of slaves, 258-259. 
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Erie, 177. 

Erie Canal, 201-207. 
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Eutaw Springs, battle of, 92. 
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Fairfax, Lord, 39, 40, 60. 
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Farragut, David, 199 ; life of, 293- 

302. 
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Ferguson, Major, 86. 
Field, Cyrus W., 240-242. 
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First Continental Congress, 10, 24. 
Fiske, John, 65, 176. 
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Flamborough Head, 105. 
Florida, bought by United States, 

197. 
Fort Donelson, 270. 

Duquesne, 42, 45. 

Edward, 70, 71, 72. 

Henry, 270. 

McHenry, 182. 

Mimms, 193. 

Nassau, 97. 

Necessity, 43. 

Pitt, 45. 

Stanwix, 75. 

Sumter, 256. 

Ticonderoga, 49, 68. 
France, alliance with, 56. 
Franklin, N.H., 225. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 17, 32, 56, 61. 
Fraunce's Tavern, 60. 
Fredericksburg, 37 ; battle of, 288. 
French and Indian War, 40. 
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Fryeburg, 227. 

Fugitive Slave Law, 222, 231. 
Fulton, Robert, life of, 162-171. 
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2, 8, 10, 30. 
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Germautown, 55. 
Gettysburg, battle of, 260; speech 

of President Lincoln, 260. 
Ghent, 197. 4 
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278. 
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Grant, Ulysses S., 261 ; life of, 266- 

283. 
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Great Meadow's, 42. 
Greene, Nathanael, 58; life of, 82- 

93. 
Gridley, Captain, 313. 
Griffin's Wharf, 23. 
Guerriere^ 181. 
Guilford, 90 ; battle of, 92. 
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Hamilton, Alexander, life of, 127- 
141. 

Hampton Roads, 296. 

Hancock, John, 24, 25, 32. 

Harper's Ferry, 254. 

Harrison, General, 180. 

Hartford, 296. 

Henry, Patrick, life of, 1-15. 

Herkimer, General, 74. 

Hermitage, 192. 

Hessians, see German troops. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 182. 

Hong Kong, 312. 

Horseshoe Bend, battle of, 194. 
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Howe, General, 50, 68. 
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boat on, 166. 

Hutchinson, Governor, 19. 
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Indianapolis, 218. 
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Jackson, Andrew, life of, 189-200. 
Jackson, Thomas (Stonewall), 288- 
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James River, 276. 
Jefferson, Thomas, life of, 116-126. 
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Knox, General, 49. 
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Missouri River, 124. 

Mobile Bay, battle of, 298-300. 

Mohawk River, 68. 
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Monmouth, battle of, 112. 

Monongahela River, 41. 

Monroe, James, 124. 
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Morgan, Daniel, 48, 77, 89. 
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New York University, 236. 
Niagara, 178. 
Norfolk, 296. 
North Carolina, 143. 
Northwest Territory, 176. 

Oak Ridge Cemetery, 263, 
Ohio, founding of, 108. 



Ohio River, 42 ; first steamboat on, 

168. 
" Old Ironsides," 181. 
Old North Church, 26. 
Old South Meeting House, 20, 22 
Olympia, 313. 
Orinoco River, 183. 
Oriskany, battle of, 74. 
Oswego, 74. 

Pacific Ocean, 124. 

Pakenham, General, 196. 

Parker, Captain, 26. 

Parliament, 2. 

** Parson's Cause," 5. 

Peabody, George, 326. 

Peniberton, General, 272. 

Pensacola, 195. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, life of, 172- 

183. 
Petersburg, 290. 
Philndelphia, 174. 
Philadelphia, 10, 51. 
Philippine Islands, 312, 314. 
Piracy, 173. 
Pitcairn, Major, 2(J. 
Pitt, William, 8, 79. 
Pittsburg Landing, battle of, 271. 
Plattsburg, 185, 187. 
Polk, James K., 267. 
"Poor Richard's Almanac," 101. 
Population of United States, 329, 

330. 
Port Hudson, 271, 272. 
Porter, David, 272, 294. 
Porto Rico. 314. 
Portsmouth, N.II., 99. 
Preble, Captain, 174. 
Prescott, Colonel, 30. 
Presque Isle, 41. 
Princeton, battle of, 64. 
Providence, 98. 
Provincial Congress, 24, 
Put-in-Bay, 178. 
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Railroads, 208-214. 

Banger, 99. 

Rapidan River, 276, 289. 

Rappahannock River, 288. 

Red Cross Society, 328. 

Red Hill, 14. 

Representative government, 3. 

Revere, Paul, 26. 

Revolution, 1-114. 

Rhode Island, 82. 

Richmond, 268, 273; capture of, 

276. 
Rio Grande River, 267. 
Riverside Drive, 282. 
Rochester, 207. 
Rocky Mountains, 124. 
Rome, 203. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 186. 
Roxbury, 26. 
Russia, 106, 278. 

Sackett's Harbor, 86. 

St. Clair, General, 70. 

St. Gaudens, Au<^stus, 302. 

St. John's Church, Richmond, 11. 

St. Lawrence River, 68. 

St. Leger, Colonel, 08, 75, 76. 

St. Louis, 124. 

Salisbury, 91. 

San Francisco Bay, 296. 

Santiago, 314. 

Saratoga^ 186. 

Saratoga, 72; battle of, 77, 281. 

Savannah, 170. 

Savannah, 85, 170; capture of, 276. 

Schenectady, 80, 212. 

Schuyler, Philip, life of, 67-81. 

Secession, 256. 

Second Continental Congress, 13, 26. 

Seine, 166. 

Semaphore, 238. 

Senate, 136, 237. 

Serapis, 103-106. 

Shenandoah valley, 273. 



Sheridan, General, 273-274. 

Sherman, General, 273-276. 

Shiloh, battle of, 271. 

Slavery, 219, 262. 

Songs relating to American history, 

182, 266. 
**Sons of Liberty," 17, 129. 
South Carolina, 86, 92. 
Spaniards driven from Florida, 196, 

197. 
Spanish-American War, 310-316. 
Spartanburg, 89. 
Springfield, 111., 261. 
Stamp Act, 2. 
Stanford, Leland, 326. 
Stark, John, 73. 
Stars and Stripes, first hoisted, 74; 

first carried over ocean, 99. 
"Star-Spangled Banner," 182. 
Staten Island, 52, 324. 
State Rights, 252. 
Steamboats, 162-171. 
Steam engine, invention of, 208-214. 
Steamship, first to cross Atlantic, 

170. 
Stephenson, George, life of, 208-214. 
Steuben, Baron von, 66. 
Stillwater, 77. 
Stockbridge, 240. 
Stratford, 285. 
Stuart, J. E. B., 289. 
Studley, 4. 
Subtreasury Building, Wall St., 

N.Y., 62. 
Suez, 314. 

Supreme Court, 227, 264.' 
Switzerland, 280. 
Syracuse, 207. 

Tariff, 138, 198. 
Tarleton, General, 89. 
Taxation of colonies, 2, 10. 
Taylor, General, 267. 
Tea ships, 22, 130. 
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Tecumseh, 193. 

Telegraph, invention of, 234-244. 

Telephone, 242-243, 321. 

Texas, 267. 

Tories, 6, 98, 129. 

Transportation improved, 162-171, 

201-214. 
Treaties, with England at Paris, 61 ; 

with England at Ghent, 197 ; with 

Spain at Paris, 314. 
Trenton, battle of, 54. 
Trinidad, 183. 

Trinity churchyard, 140, 170. 
Tripoli, 174. 
Turks, 106. 

Union College, 80. 
Union Pacific Railroad, 278. 
United States Mint, 137. 
University of Virginia, founded by 

Jefferson, 120. 
Utica, 207. 

Vail, Alfred, 237. 

Valley Forge, 56, 79. 

Valparaiso, 294. 

Vandalia, 218. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 324. 

Vanderbilt, William H., 324. 

Van Rensselaer, Killian, 67. 

Venango, 41. 

Venezuela, 183. 

Vera Cruz, 285. 

Vicksburg, 261, 271 ; capture of, 272. 

War of 1812, 176-197. 
Warwick, R.I., 82. 
Washington and Lee University, 291. 
Washington, chosen national cap- 
ital, 122. 
Washington Elm, 48. 
Washington, George, life of, 36-66; 



journey through wilderness, 41; 
with Braddock's army, 43-45; 
iippointed to command Conti- 
nental army, 48; captures Boston, 
49-51; retreat from Long Island, 
52; victories at Trenton and 
Princeton, 54 ; President of 
United States, 62 ; death, 64. 

Washington, Lawrence, 37, 38, 43. 

Washington, William, 89. 

Watertown, 26. 

Webster, Daniel, 80 ; life of, 
224-233; his reply to Hayne, 
228-230. 

Weehawken, 140. 

West, Benjamin, 164, 236. 

West, growth of, 147-153, 168, 213. 

West Indies, 127. 

West Orange, 320. 

West Point, 57, 265, 285. 

Westboro, 154. 

Whisky tax, 138. 

Whitney, Eli, life of, 154-161. 

Whitneyville, 161. 

Wilderness, battle of the, 276. 

Wilderness Road, 148. 

William and Mary College, 116 

Williamsburg, Va., 13. 

Wilmington, 92. 

Winslow, Captain, 300. 

Woburn, 27. 

Woodlawn Cemetery, 302. 

World's Fair, of 1876 at Philadel- 
phia, 243, 320; of 1893 at Chicago, 
320; of 1851 at London, 305. 

Wright, Silas, 239. 

Yadkin River, 143. 
Yale University, 165. 
Yorktown, captured by Washing- 
ton, 58-60, 112. 
Yukon River, 278. 
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